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Rotes. | 


GOLDSMITHIANA, 
Perhaps the anniversary of Goldsmith’s birth 
may be an occasion not inappropriate for some | 


notes and queries suggested by certain passages in 
Goldsmith’s works, 

In the ‘Citizen of the World’ (Letter xv.) he 
mentions a European doctor who has with great | 
force of argument endeavoured to prove that the 
bodies of animals are “ the habitations of demons 
and wicked spirits there confined until the resur- 
rection pronounces their everlasting punishment.” 
Who is the author thus described? His theory 
seems one of the oddest variations of the doctrine 
of transmigration that even learned eccentricity 
could invent. 

In Letter xlvi. of the same work we read of a 
mind “ tempested by a thousand various passions.” 
Is this a verb of Goldsmith’s invention, or are 
there previous examples of its use? It seems to | 
tupply a verbal want, and yet has not been | 
generally adopted. 

It would appear that the decline of matrimony— | 
& subject now exercising the philosophers of | 
Bogland, and still more those of France—is an old 
complaint, for in Letter ixxxviii. we read, ‘‘ Mar- | 
tiage is so much out of fashion at present that a | 
hy very well off who can get any husband at | 





| 


| language ? 


| ‘imitated from the Spanish.” 


| those of our own.” 


| volume of ‘Select Hymns.’ 


In Letter cxv. there is a “ translation of a South 
American ode” : 
In all my Enna’s beauties blest, 
Amidst profusion still I pine, 
For though she gives me up her breast, 
Its panting tenant is not mine. 
Presumably this is from the Spanish, but I have 
not been able to trace the author. What was the 
extent of Goldsmith’s acquaintance with that 
In the Bee (No. 3) is a notice of 
Father Freijo, by whom, presumably, Benito 
Geronymo Feyjoé y Montenegro is intended. The 
first number of the Bee contains a Latin epi- 
gram on the death of a beautiful youth struck 
blind with lightning, which is said to be 
This seems to 
have taken Goldsmith’s fancy, for there is an 
English version also in his ‘ Poems,’ where it does 
not appear as a translation. Is the original 


| known ? 


In an essay published in the Bee (No. 5, Nov. 3, 
1759), Goldsmith expresses bis wonder “ why we 
have never had, as in other countries, an Econo- 
mical Journal, which might at once direct to all 
the useful discoveries in other countries, and spread 
It has taken many years to 
bring this suggestion to fruition. Although the 
Society of Arts has issued Transactions from its 
foundation in 1783, it was not until 1852 that its 
weekly Journal began, and it is only during the 
present year that an Economical Journal has 
been started. 

We do not usually associate the name of Oliver 
Goldsmith with sacred verse, and though I have 
heard him quoted, and with effect, from the pulpit, 
he did not prepare anything to be ‘‘ said or sung 
in churches.” We have not even one of the many 
sermons that the Vicar of Wakefield must have 
preached. But Goldsmith enjoys the curious dis- 
tinction of being the unintentional author of a 
hymn of a very unusual character. The year 1809 
witnessed the foundation in Salford of a church 
whose members were to abstain from flesh meat 
and alcohol. This “ Society of Bible Christians,” I 
am glad to say, still flourishes. The founder was 
the Rev. William Cowherd, of whom there is 
some account in the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy.’ He compiled for bis flock a liturgy, to 
some extent adapted from that of the Anglican 
Church, to which he had formerly belonged, and a 
The fifth edition, 
printed in 1818, lies before me. Hymn ccxix. is 
as follows :— 

No flocks that range the valley free, 
To slaughter we condemn; 

Taught by that Pow’r that pities us, 
We learn to pity them. 

For us the garden’s fertile soil 
A guiltless feast does bring ; 

Freeh herbs and fruits our tables spread, 
Our water 's from the epring, 
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Ye worldlings, turn your cares above ; 
All earth-born cares are wrong : 

Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long. 

Alas! the joys your treasure yields 
Are trifling and decay ; 

And those who prize the paltry things 
More trifling still than they. 

And what's your friendship but a lure, 
A charm that lulls to sleep? 

Ita shade atill follows wealth or fame, 
While Virtue 's left to weep ! 

This, it will be seen, is an adaptation of the 
sixth, seventh, eighth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
stanzas of ‘ The Hermit.’ 

Wittram E. A. Axoy, 

Manchester. 

BOWYER OF LEIGHTHORNE BARONETCY. 

(See 7% 8, vii. 285.) 

Mr. Pixx’s valuable corrections of the printed 
accounts of this dignity may be further supple- 
mented. Thomas, the first baronet, had by his 
first wife, Anne Stoughton, two (and probably but 
two) sons living in 1634 (see the ‘ Visitation of 
Sussex’ of that date), viz., Thomas, then aged 
twenty-four, and John, second sop, which John 
probably died before him, No daughters are 

‘mentioned, though probably some half-dozen of 
them existed, as he left thirteen children who sur- 
yived him, He was in 1634 married to his second 
wife, Jane, from whom no issue is given. Thomas, 
the son above mentioned, most certainly did not 
die before his father (a statement apparently 
originating in Berry's ‘Sussex Pedigrees’), but 
succeeded him as second baronet, dying, apparently, 
without male issue, and being succeeded by James, 
the third and last baronet of the old creation. This 
James is said by Le Neve, in his MS. ‘ Baronets’ 
(at the College of Arms), to be son of Thomas the 
younger (there acknowledged as Sir Thomas), and 
this affiliation is followed by Courthope, Burke, 
&c., though probably it is an error of Le Neve, 
who adds that this James ‘‘ was a scholar at Win- 
chester College, Fellow uf New College, and went 
into orders,” which last statement is certainly 
wrong. He, indeed, matriculated at Oxford, New 
College, February 14, 1661/2, being then aged 
seventeen, as son of Thomas, Bart., of Leightorne, 


Sussex, but is hardly likely to have been a fellow, | 


as he took no degree. In 1665 he was admitted 
as student to the Middle Temple, London. He is 
probably son of Thomas, the first baronet, who we 
know had a soa James, born about 1645 and living 
1651, whereas io all probability Thomas, the second 
baronet, died without male issue, The following 
abstracts will illustrate the above remarks :— 
Will of Sir Thomas Bowyer, Bart., of Leythorne, 
Sussex, dated January 20, 1648/9. My wife dame 
Anne, my younger sons James and Algernon. My 
son Thomas and his two daughters, both under age. 
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| If my said son Thomas die “ leaving any wife than 


such wife as he now hath, being Katherine 

the daughters of Richard Sune, Bequite,” my 
executors to pay such wife an annuity of 20/,— 
Proved April 9, 1652 (69 Bowyer). , 

Will of Sir Thomas Bowyer, Bart., of Le 
Sussex, dated June 13, 1659. My late re 
Thomas Bowyer; jointure of my mother-in-law 
Bridget Stanney, widow ; one-third of my pro- 
perty to wife dame Margaret, and the remaining 
two-thirds thereof to daughters Ann and Lucy at 
their age of twenty-one.—Proved December 2] 
1659, by dame Margaret Bowyer, the relict and 
executrix (524 Pell). 

Administration of goods of Sir James Bowyer, 
Bart., late of the city of Chichester, but died in 
London, a bachelor, granted April 27, 1682, to 
Henry Bellingham, cousin (‘‘ consobrino”’) and 
next of kin. 

Sir James is stated to have been buried (? at 
North Mundham) February 28, 1679/80. The wife 
“ Elizabeth,” generally assigned to him, should be 
omitted. With respect to the Bellingham con- 
nexion, see Berry’s ‘ Sussex Pedigrees,’ p. 190. The 
issue of the second baronet would, if James was son 
of the first baronet, be of bis half-blood ; but if the 
will (next below) relates to James’s mother (as it 
probably does), she would have been his next of kin, 
She may, however, have renounced administration, 
though no such renouncement appears on the grant. 

Will of Dame Anne Bowyer, of Westminster, 
widow, weak. All to myservant, Alice Beaven, 
and she to be executrix. Dated March 21, 1682, 
proved December 5, 1683 (136 Drax). 

“ Lady Bowyer” was buried September 11, 
1683, in the “church” of St. Margaret, West- 
minster. 

Will of Dame Margaret Bowyer, of Chichester, 
widow, dated July 26, 1687. The annuity of 20/. 
left me by the will of Sir Thomas Bowyer, Bart., 
my late husband’s father, I give to my cousin Caleb 
Booker, my sister’s son, and to the children of my 
cousin Thomas Langrish. Proved November 22, 
1693 (178 Coker). 

Mem. The above lady was second wife of the 
second baronet, married to him after 1649, not 








| being the mother of his two daughters, who were 
| then living. 

Anne Morley (née Bowyer), widow, is stated to 
| have alienated, in 1675, the manor of North 
| Mundham. She was doubtless the Anne, daughter 
of the second baronet, mentioned in his will, 1659, 
‘as bis issue would be the heirs at law of that 
‘estate. There isa licence at the Faculty Office, 


| dated July 26, 1664, for the marriage of Edward | 
Morley, of Barnham, Sussex, age twenty, and 
| bachelor (with consent of his mother Dame Mar 
| garet, widow of Sir William Morley, deceased, bis 
father), with Anre Bowyer, age twenty-one, 
| spinster, daughter-in-law 


(i.e., step-daughter) of 
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Lady Bowyer, of Frencham, co. Surrey, widow. 
This licence upsets the pedigree of Morley as 
given in Berry’s ‘ Sussex Pedigrees,’ p. 134, which 
itself disagrees with that on p. 76 of the same 
work. Complete extracts of the name of Bowyer 
from the registers of North Mundham, or even a 
copy of all those extracted by Burrell (Addit. MS. 
5699 in the British Museum), would, if kindly sup- 
plied, much elucidate this matter. G. E. © 





SHAKSPEARIANA,. 

‘Corrotanus,’ I. ix. 41-6.—No satisfactory 
explanation of this passage as it stands seems to 
be possible, and it is probable that there are more 
misprints than one in it. In the first clause if 
“made all” were changed to “made well,” and 
the words were understood to mean “healed” or 
“cured,” the sentence would very well express the 
soldier's idea that courts and cities corrupt men. 
In the second clause the confusion may have arisen 
through the compositor or transcriber mistaking 
the words wear and coverture (Tyrwhitt’s emenda- 
tion) for ‘* wars” and “ overture,” and then other 
changes may have been made in an attempt to 
rectify the passage. How would it do to read 
somewhat as follows ?— 

May these same instruments which you profane 

Never sound more! When drums and trumpets shall 

I’ the field prove flatterers let courts and cities be 

Made well of false-fac’d soothing ! 

When steel grows eoft as the parasite's silk 

Let it be made a coverture for his wear! 

This reading, although it takes great liberty 
with the text, and is open to objection, would 
give a proper antithesis: War baving turned 
flatterer, let courts and cities cast off their false- 
faced soothing, and steel having grown soft as 
silk, let it be spun into clothing for parasites to 
wear, The word coverture is most like “‘ overture,” 
or the last line might read “into vesture for his 
wear.” The spirit of the speech would tend to 
cause wear to be read “ wars,” 

IV. vii. 52.—May not the Folio reading “as a 
chair” be a mistake for “‘as such air” /— 

So our virtues 
Lie in the interpretation of the time ; 
And power, unto itself most commendable, 
Hath not a tomb so evident as such air 
To extol what it hath done. 

Aufidius seems to mean that, since our virtues 
lie in the interpretation of the time, departed 
power has no tombstone to extol its good deeds 
that will stand in evidence against the erroneous 
judgment expressed by the passing breath of its 
contemporaries. Cf. the phrase “airy fame” in 
‘Troilus and Cressida’; the passage in ‘ All's 
Well’ (I. ii. 48-50), “ His good remembrance,” &c.; 
and the last couplet of Sonnet Ixxxi. Perhaps 

not” is a misprint for but. 


transcribing or printing, “he would,” immedi- 
ately under the same words in the line above has 
led to the insertion of a second what, and that yield 
has by some mischance fallen into the line below. 
If these emendations are made the passage becomes 
quite clear, seeing that, according to V. iii, 14, 
conditions were offered to the Romans, 

What he would do 

He sent in writing after me; y/eld he would not ;— 

Bound with an oath to his conditions. 

Should not the lines following be punctuated so 
as to bring the nominative ‘‘ mother and his wife ” 
into closer relation to the verb “solicit”? “ Who 
as I hear mean to (do so)” seems to be a 
parenthesis :— 

Unless his noble mother and his wife— 
Who as I hear mean to—eolicit him 
For mercy to his country. 
G, Jorcey. 


Sonner cxivi. 1, 2 (7" S. xi. 364).—It is 
necessary to our acceptance of Dr. Nicnoxson’s 
proposed emendation of line 2 that we should 
regard this sonnet as addressed to the dark lady, 
the “worser spirit,” “coloured ill,” of Sonnet exliv. 
But was it so addressed? I think not. Granting 
that Shakspeare might address her as ‘‘ poor 
soul,” is it conceivable that he would do so as 
** soul” only, without any qualifying epithet, as 
in the line, 

Then, soul, live thou upon thy servant’s lose? 
Did ever lover speak so to his mistress? If not, 
Dr. Nicuotson’s suggestion falls to the ground. 
Cc. C. B. 

‘Frest Part or Kine Hewry IV.,’ L. iii. (7% 
S. xi. 403).—It is my misfortune to have again to 
differ from Mr. J. E. Smirn as to the proper 
solution of a Shakspearian difficulty; but, judging 
him by myself, and believing that what he cares 
for is not that his opinions should be unquestioned, 
but that truth should result from discussion, I 
offer for his consideration what in this instance I 
think more likely than the emendation which he 
bas suggested. The difficulty appears to me to 
have been caused by wrong arrangement. Wor- 
cester had interrupted Hotspur, and now Hotspur, 
in his turn (as often afterwards), interrupts 
Worcester. Arrange thus :— 

Worcester. Ill read you matter deep and dangerous, 
As full of peril and adventurous spirit 

As to o’er walk a current roaring lovd 

On the unsteadfast footing of a spear. 

If he fall in, good night !— 

Hotspur. Or sink or swim, 

Send danger from the east unto the west, 

The only objection is the want of any antece- 
dent to ‘‘ he”; but in a passage in Shakspeare this 
should cause no surprise. “The Elizabethan 
authors,” says Dr. Abbott, “objected to scarcely 
any ellipsis, provided the deficiency could be 





V. i. 67-72.—It is most likely that, either in 


easily supplied from the context” (‘ Grammar,’ 
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p. 279). 
ellipsis is,— 
I'll read you matter deep and dangerous, 
As full of peril an! adventurous spirit 
As [for one] to o’er walk a current roaring loud. 
R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 





Here, if I am right in my sclation, th- | only difference among those doctors seems to liein 
the choice between figure-portraits, or half-lengths, 
in the Queen’s closet, and ‘‘ pictures in little,” 
hanging severally about the necks of mother and 

|son. Malone, favouring the idea of mural por- 

traitare, refers toa print accompanying Rowe’s edi- 
| tion, in which two en as scenic 

, : aim a accessories, having so appeared, Malone considers, 

‘Junius Casan,’ IIL. i, 262 (7% S. xii. 63)— | from the time of the odaieal performance to the 
A curse shall light upon the /imbs of men. death of Betterton. Steevens, relying on the line 

Is it at all necessary to add one more to the various | “ A station like the herald Mercury,” holds that 

emendations which have been already suggested ? the portrait must be a whole-length, to convey the 

Defending the word limbs, as it stands, Dr. Aldis | full majesty of the King’s attitude or station, 

Wright says, ‘From bodily plagues Antony rises Phelps, at Sadler’s Wells, I remember, had two 

to the quarrels of families, and reaches a climax in | full-length panel portraits, from one of which 

fierce civil strife.” He aptly quotes from ‘Timon | stalked Mr. Henry Marstov, who played the 





of Athens,’ IV. i. 21, &c. :— 
Plagues, incident to men, 
Your potent and infectious fevers heap 
On Athens, ripe for stroke ! Thou cold sciatica, 
Cripple our senators, that their limbs may halt 
As lamely as their manners ! 


F, C. Brrxpeck Terry. 


* Hamvet.’—Has any of the innumerable com- 
mentators of Shakspeare remarked on what seems 
to me the ridiculous anti-climax in Hamlet’s 
objurgations of the King in the last scene ?— 
“Here, thou incestuous, murderous, damned 
Dane, drink off this potion.” Why,in the name 
of all that is reasonable, should Hamlet wind up 
his list of reproachful epithets by designating the 
object of them as a “ Dane,”—a fellow-countryman 
of himself and all the other persons present? Was 
that a likely term of abuse; or why should the 
King’s nationality be mentioned at such a juncture 
at all? Should we not for “Dane” read Cain, 
the name of the first murderer, the first fratricide, 
which, from similarity of sound, was thus absurdly 
transmuted by the amanuensis or the printer? In 
meditating on the circumstances of his father’s 
death the idea of Cain must often have occurred 
to Hamlet’s mind ; and in the previous scene he 
speaks of “Cain’s jaw-bone, that did the first 
murder.” Also in ‘1 Henry VI.’ i. 3, we have— 

be thou cursed Cain, 
To slay thy brother Abel, if thou wilt. 
and in ‘ Richard IT.’ V. vi. 43,— 
With Cain go wander through the shade of night 
J. 8. D. 
Belfast, 


**Look HERE, UPON THIS PICTURE, AND ON 
THIs.”"—Are we to suppose that Hamlet’s con- 
trasted pictures of his father and his uncle existed 
in his mind’s eye only, and that he relied on mere 
force of word-painting to bring the forms vividly 
before his mother? If so, what is to be under- 
stood by “counterfeit presentment ” ? 
mentators concur generally in assuming actual 
portraits to have been meant by the poet, and the 


The com- | 


Ghost at that time, full fifty years ago. Macready 
| played with the miniatures. Mr. Irving is the 
| originator, I believe, of the imaginative reading, 

which nullifies in effect Shakespeare’s “ counterfeit 
| presentment,” and be has been commended there- 
| for by one prominent critic. 
| 


Scientist. (See 7" S. xii. 349.)—The gentleman 
who writes, ‘‘I intensely dislike the word scientist 
ccnsed because we could do without it, and it is 
new-fangled and American,” while committing 
two mistakes of fact, suggests by them two ques- 
tions—a general and a particular. First, then, Isit 
absolutely a dictate of right reason to scorn an 
innovation as such ? Secondly, Is America demon- 
strably what Nazareth was to Nathanael, a place 
out of which no good thing can come? Some para- 
graphs from a letter on various topics, the word 
in question being among them, which I contributed 
to the New York Nation of November 20, 1890, 
here follow :— 

“I now pass to the substantive scientist, instead of 
which Professor A. De Morgan substituted scientific, 
tallying with classic, eccentric, lunatic, &c, Though it 
is still reprobated by some, any censure of it is quite on 
a par with Lord Macaulay's censure of saturation. It 
has been condemned repeatedly. In the Academy of 
September 19, 1874, Mr. Alexander J, Ellis, F.RS, 

| palming off fancy for fact, thought fit to denounce it as 
being, in its established acceptation, an ‘ American bar- 
baric trisyllable.’ With truly original notions of philo- 
logy, he assumed that it was formed by adding -ist to 
scient ; a word which I have, indeed, met with, though 
only as an adjective, in Lydgate, Bp, John King, and 
Walter Savage Landor. On the ground that scient could 
well be taken as a synonym of ‘man of science,’ ‘ecien- 
tific man,’ he went on to propose ite admission in that 
sense, while, however, retaining scientist, with the eigni- 

| fication of an ‘adherent to ecients.’ Something like 
| what we have in this was anticipated by Coleridge, who, 
| from antipathy to influential, as an alleged Americanism, 
| experimented with infuencive and influensive, in its place. 
| For the rest, much at one with Mr. Ellis’s fashion of 
| etymologizing, providential comes from provident+-tal, 
| and Christ+-tan is a resolution of Christian. : 

“ Before the days of copyist, we had, as an adaptation 
of the French copiste, copist, of which the elements are, 

ultimately, copi-am+-ista. Again, from theoria, a watin 
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adoption, we have theorist, presupposing theorista, which 
js made up of theori-am-+-tsta ; trom the parallel eco- 
nomia we similarly have economist; and epopeist and 
hygeist, taken directly from Greek bases, are to be dis- 
sected in like manner. Antedating thcorist we might 
have had theorize, which would, as its predecessor, have 
regularly stood, at least in accordance with Greek ana- 
logies, asits parent ; and 80 scientize, ‘to devote oneself 
to science,’ had it existed, might bave developed scientist. 
However, regard being had to history, and to the scien- 
tific rules of verbal composition exemplified above, it 
follows that scientist, to import *man of science,’ repre- 
sents the factitious Low Latin scientista, which is to be 
analyz d into scienti-am+--ista, and, except by undue 
utilization of the participial base, scign/- can be anal; zed 
into nothing else. The merging of the final i of scienti- 
in the i of -is‘a ia an instance of a coalescence too 
familiar to require dilating on. 

“Unhappy as Mr. Ellis was in endeavouring to 
account for scientist etymologically, he was no less so in 
designating the term as ‘ American.’ The same year in 
which he aimed to stigmatize it by the application of 
that epithet, a correspondent in your journal, vol. xix. 
p. 422, quoted Dr. Whewell as having suggested it in 
his ‘ Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences,’ In the first 
edition of that work (184.) we read, in vol. i. p. cxiii : 
‘We need very much a name to describe a cultivator of 
science in general. I should incline to call him a 
cientist.’ To the best of my information, no countryman 
of ours is recorded to have countenanced it, in practice, 
before 1849. 

“But certain Englishmen, under the misguidance of 
Mr. Ellis, or of some other person or persons taken to be 
suthoritative, or of mere whim, still impeach scientist, 
as being a grave violation of propriety. To move their 
tpleen against it, of course they have, for the most part, 
only to be brought to believe that it originated in the 
United States, The scholastic abecedarianism requisite 
for the discovery that its structure is strictly normal and 
legitimate is what they bave sti!l to acquire. 

“Within the last decade I have on six several occa- 
tions written to English newspapers in which I have 
een the word reprehended as ‘a barbarous Ameri- 
canikm,’ and what not, and have stated, more or less 
briefly, in its defence, what I have stated above. But 
all was to no purpose,as I was pretty well convinced 
beforehand would be the upshot. Comprehending, as a 
matter of course, the peculiarities of the people among 
whom I have lived so long, I have felt no surprise that, 
in every case, the waste-paper basket bas been deemed 
the fitting receptacle for my contributions. The last of 
these was addressed, a few weeks ago, to the Daily 
News, in the issue of which for September 20 scientist is 
spoken of as an ‘ ignoble Americanism,’ and as a ‘cheap 
and vulgar product of trans-Atlantic slang.’ ”’ 


A word remains to be added on the currency 
vhich has been obtained by scientist. In England 
the term, though shunned, but on wholly unten- 
able ground, by a few, is daily growing more and 
More into favour, and doubtless will soon provoke 
protest no longer. By my countrymen in the 
United States it is already, and I believe univer- 


ully, accepted as a useful and entirely analogical 
laconism. F, H. 


Prorosep Society or ARMIGERS.—Permit me 
0 Suggest through the medium of your columns 
the formation of a Society of Armigers, Ia the 
Present chaotic state of armorial bearings such a 








society is much wanted. Qualification for member- 
ship would simply consist in having proved one’s 
title to coat armour in the Heralds’ College. This, 
of course, is a sine qué non, as it is this only that 
constitutes an armiger. Secondly, life-member- 
ship would be necessary, as ence an armiger 
always an armiger. Lastly, 1 would propose that 
all the officers of the College of Arms be made 
members without payment of fees, on condition 
that they gave their services free to the society as 
regards testing the qualification of candidates for 
admission. As regards the fee for admission, that 
would be matter for after-consideration, but I 
think it need not be higher than about five guineas, 
as the expenses of the society would not be great. 
I should be glad to hear the opinions of your 
correspondents on the subject. Memvcay. 


Scorrisa Seventeenta Centory Recorps.— 
The period between 1600 and 1700 appears to be 
the most difficult in which to trace Scottish 
pedigrees, and I venture to ask the advice of your 
Northern readers as to what records are most 
likely to afford information in the following case. 
According to tradition a younger son of a small 
Scottish laird on the confines of Inverness and 
Nairn settled upon a farm on his father’s lands 
about two hundred and twenty years ago. It is 
not known what his tenure was. His descendants 
removed to a small town in Nairn, and thence one 
son settled as a merchant in Inverness, having 
been born about 1693. To what sources of infor- 
mation is it possible to go to ascertain the names 
of tenant-farmers at this period; and are there 
any records connected with the rising of 1715 or 
1745 which would be likely to furnish informa- 
tion relative to hamble persons concerned therein? 

A, CaLpER, 


La Perte pv Ruése.—The navigation of the 
river Rbhéne being a matter of some importance, it 
should be generally known that the disappearance 
of that river under the ground for a length of 
300 ft. at one particular spot is a thing of the past. 
This fact is mentioned in the grand work of O. 
Reclus, ‘ La France et ses Colonies’ (Paris, 1887, 
vol. i. p. 334), where we read : — 

“ Le fleuve disparaissait autrefois en eaux basses dans 
une caverne de la craie...... C'est ce qu’on nommait la 
‘perte du Rhéne.’ Elle n’existe plus réellement depuis 
que dans un but de commerce, pour le flottage des bois, 
on a fait sauter la voite d’engouffrement : l'endroit se 
nomme le Pont de Lucey,” 

It is one of the curious’ signs of these happy-go- 
lucky times that the most recent works of refer- 
ence, Littré’s and Bescherelle’s French diction- 
aries, the modern French-English dictionaries (s. v. 
“ Perte”), &c., all make use of the present tense in 
their explanation of the meaning of the phrase. I 
have good reason to expect, however, that, from a 
communication of mine, the new edition of ‘Cham- 
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bers's Encyclopedia’ will be,in the article “ Rhone,” 
up to date on this point. Meanwhile, ‘ N. &Q." will 
h.ve been first to record the true fact in England, 
as opposed to the erroneous statement found in 
books commonly used on both sides of the Channel. 
*, E. A. Gasc 
Brighton. 


‘Tas Centuriz or Prayse’: ANOTHER 
Appition.— While on p. 228 of the second edition 
of this book Epigram xxv. of ‘ Witt’s Recreations,’ 
1640, is given, Epigram cxxii. has not been quoted. 
It is the thief’s supposed reply to Ben Jonson’s 
answer, also in verse, to his bidding him “stand” 
and deliver :— 

Art thou great Ben? or the revived ghost 

Of famous Shake-spear? or some drunken host? 

Who being tipsy with thy muddy beer, 

Dost think thy rimes shall daunt my soul with fear? 

Nay, know, base slave, that I am one of those 

Can take a purse as well in verse as prose, 

And when th’ art dead, write th‘s upon thy herve ; 

Here lies a Poet that was robb'd in verse. 

One cannot say much for the epigram itself, but 
the words “famous Shake-spear” are noteworthy 
as occurring previous, at all events, to 1638, 
Jonson’s death year, as is the proof that it was 
then the custom for friends, &c., to affix their 
‘fepitaphs ” on the herse of the deceased. 

Br. Nicworson. 


James Heavey (1714-1758), Devortionat 
Wrirter.—It may be mentioned, as an addition to 
the account appearing in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. 
xxvi. p. 282, that the author of ‘ Meditations 
among the Tombs,’ 8vo., London, 1746, was insti- 
tuted to the rectory of Weston Favell, co. North- 
ampton, May 29, 1752, on the presentation of 
Elizabeth Hervey, widow; and to the rectory of 
Collingtree, in the same county, August 6, 1752, 
on his own petition, he being patron (P. R. O. 
‘ Liber Institutionum,’ Series C. vol. i. pp. 364b, 
375b). Daniet Hipwett. 


“ Pappy-noppy.”—In Halliweil’s ‘ Dictionary’ 
the meaning of this compound is given as “ em- 
barrassment.” In this neighbourhood ‘ paddy- 
noddy” means a speech or a sermon. Only the 
other day a man was telling me of a circumstance 
at a place of worship, and he said, ‘* As soon as 
parson began his paddy-noddy—” From this and 
other instances in which I have heard the term, I 
think it is descended from pater noster. 

Tuos. Ratcuirri. 

Work-op. 


First Scortisnh Newsparer.—The appended 
paragraph, from the Publishers’ Circular of 
October 31, ought to be registered in ‘ N. & Q.’:— 

“ A ‘find’ of great interest has been made by Mr. J. D. 
Cockburn, at the Advocates’ Library in Edinburgh. 
This is the first original newspaper published in Scot- 
land, or rather, we should say, the first of which there is 





any copy. It is two years earlier than the Mercuring 
Culedonius, which has hitherto been regarded as the 
prototype of Scottish journalism, and is one of the 
numerous publications of this class of the Edinburgh 
printer, Christopher Higgins. The title is The Faithfull 
Intelligencer from the Parliament's Army in Scotland, 
the imprint ‘ Edinburgh, printed by Christopher Hig. 
gins, in Hart's Close, over against the Trone Church,’ 
and it is dated Tuesday, November 29, to Saturday, 
December 3, 1659.” 
J. F. Mansenen. 
Liverpool. 


Lone Inscription on A Bett.—The following 
cutting is from the Dai/y News of October 5:— 


“ Probably the longest inscription on any bell in the 
country ia that which Mr, J. 8. Hadden takes from the 
bell in Glasgow Cathedral. It is dated 1790, and is ag 
follows: ‘In the year of grace 1594, Marcus Knox,s 
merchant in Glasgow, zeal.us for the interests of the 
reformed religion, caused me to be fabricated in Holland 
for the use of his fellow citizens of Glasgow, and placed 
me with solemnity in the tower of their cathedral. My 
function was announced by the impress on my bosom— 
“Ye who hear me come to learn of holy doctrine”; and 
I was taught to proclaim the hours of unheeded time, 
One hundred and ninety-five years had sounded their 
awful warnings when 1 was broken by the hands of 
inconsiderate and unskilful men. In the year 17901 
was cast into the furnace, refounded at London, and 
returned to my sacred vocation. Reader! thou shalt 
also know a resurrection—may it be unto eternal life,’” 


F. C. Birxeeck Terry. 


A Wortnsy Exampie.—One is reminded of the 
line “The short and simple annals of the poor” 
on seeing a record which appears on a stone at the 
outer north-east angle of the ancient church of 
Allhallows Barking, near Tower Hill. It is as 
follows :— 

‘* This stone is put up at the expense of the chureh- 
wardens, overseers, and committee of this parish asa 
token of that respect which they and the parishioners 
feel for the memory of Mrs. Ann Mayes, who died 
October 20, 1824, aged sixty-three years, in age | 
also of the diligence, integrity, and humanity wit 
which for upwards of nineteen years she discharged the 
duties of matron of the poor house belonging to This 
Parish.” 

There is a pathetic simplicity in this bumble 
memorial which is well worth the attention of 
such wayfarers as care to turn aside for a brief 
while from the bustle and commotion near by. 

D, Harrisoy. 


* Masority” anp “ Masorness.”—Majority 
is used to mean a greater number, and also to 
mean its greaterness ; and sometimes these dif- 
ferent meanings occur in the same paragraph. 
Would it not be better to confine majority to the 
greater number, and to use majorness for its excess 
over the smaller? We want a word allied to 
majority, yet showing a distinction ; so mayorness 
is better than greaterness, although greaterness may 
sometimes be used with advantage. 

Hucu Browns. 
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Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
pames and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Cor.—Of this Halliwell gives the two senses 
(among others); (5) the beam that is placed between 
a pair of drawing oxen ; (6) that part of a waggon 
which hangs over the thither horse. I shall be 
thankful for examples of either of these (or of cope, 
coap, in same sense), and especially for informa- 
tion as to their continued use. Unhappily Halli- 
well (as was too much his wont) tells nothing 
about the source whence he got these. I should 
also like to know whether cop, an earthen mound, 
afield bank, so well known in Chesbire—as in the 
Dee Cop, &c.—is restricted to that county. I 
observe it ia Peacock’s ‘ Lonsdale Glossary,’ but 
it is omitted from the Lancashire vocabulary of the 
EDS. Please answer direct, 

J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford, 


Coor.—This name is said to be applied in some 
districts (especially the south-west) to the water 
hen and water rail. I shall be glad of evidence 
pro or cop, and especially if correspondents will 
say whether the real coot is known in the localities, 
and how the birds are distinguished; or if the 
spplication of the name “coot” to the other birds 
appears to be merely due to imperfect knowledge 
of the creaturesthemselves, Halliwell has, “ Coot, 
a water hen,” but proceeds to give proverbs that 
telate to the bald coot, which shows that he was 
not familiar with the birds, And can any northern 
readers tell me whether the name “ coot” or “‘sea- 
coot” is still given to the guillemot, as it was in 
Trevisa’s time? I have been told that such is the 
case in Aberdeenshire. J, A. H. Murray, 

Oxford. 


AvutHorsuip oF Quotation.—The following is 
cited in Qyilvie’s ‘Imperial Dictionary’ from 
Whewell, and in Cassell’s ‘ Dictionary ’ from Watts. 
I should be glad of a correct reference for it, as a 


possibly early instance of the modern sense of | 


co-ordinate :— 
_ “The different parts of each being must be co-ordinated 
in such a manner as to render the total being possible.” 
J. A. H, Murray. 
Oxford, 


Tse Seats or Burns.—To the forthcoming first 
umber of the Burns Chronicle, for which I am act- 
ing as editor, I intend contributing an article on the 
above subject, could I be so fortunate as to obtain 
trustworthy information regarding the history of 

rs’s two seals, The first seal used by the poet 
bad for device a heart transfixed by cross darts, 

very characteristic of and suitable to our poet,” 


says Robert Chambers, who mentions that some 
of the earlier letters to Mr. Thomson retain the 
impression of this seal. Has any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ ever seen an imprint of this seal ? 

Writing to his friend Cunningham on March 3, 
1793, the poet gives the following description of 
the second seal :— 

“There is one commission that I must trouble you 
with. I lately lost a valuable seal, a present from a 
departed friend, which vexes me much. I have gotten 
one of your Highland pebbles, which I fancy would 
make a very decent ove, and I want to cut my armorial 
bearing on it: will you be so obliging as inquire what 
will be the expense of such a business? I do not know 
that my name is matriculated, as the Heralds call it, at 
all, but | have invented arms for myself ; so, you know, 
| I shall be chief of the name, and, by courtesy of Scot- 
| land, will likewise be entitled to supporters. These, 
however, I do not intend having on my seal. I am a 
bit of a herald, and shall give you, secundum artem, my 

arms. On a field azure a holly-bush, seeded, proper, in 
base; a shepherd’s pipe and crook, saltier-wise, also 
| proper, in chief. On «a wreath of the colours, a wood- 
lark perching on a sprig of bay-tree, proper, for crest. 
Two mottoes : round the top of the crest, Wood-notes 
wild ; at the bottom of the shield, in the usual place, 
Better a wee bush than nae bield. By the shepherd’s pipe 
| and crook I do not mean the nonsense of painters of 
Arcadia, but a stock and horn, and a club, such as you see 
| at the head of Allan Ramsay, in Allan’s quarto edition 


| of the ‘Gentle Shepherd.’ ” 
| Readers who understand the symbols of 
| heraldry could doubtless explain this excerpt. It 
| would be interesting to know who the ‘* departed 
friend” was. This seal, I should state, was in 
the possession of Miss M,. Burns Everitt, Fort- 
| field Cottage, Broadway, Wexford, at the time 
(1881) McKie’s ‘ Bibliography ’ was published. It 
|is there stated that ‘the seal was two years in 
| preparation, and only reached the poet two months 
| before his death, when few opportunities remained 
| for using it.” 

From a letter to Thomson in May, 1796, it 
would seem that this gentleman had, on the seal 
being finished, forwarded it to Burns. The above 
are most of the facts I have been able to expiscate 
regarding the two seals of Robert Burns, but I 
shall be obliged to any one who can give me more 
information. Jonn Muir, 

2, Kiog Street, Kilmarnock. 





Wituram Pickerinc.—I am now working at 
William Pickering, the first printer and bookseller 
on London Bridge. He issued broadsides, &c., 
from 1557 to 1571. Can he be in any way con- 
nected with the Sir William Pickering who died 
in London, 1574? (Cooper’s ‘Ath. Cantab.,’ i. 
325-6.) G. J. Gray. 

5, Downing Place, Cambridge. 

[See ante, p, 420.] 
Witt1am = Bircu.—Can any reader tell me 


whether there is any connexion between William 
Birch, educated at Corpus College, Cambridge, 
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who died 1575 (Cooper’s ‘ Athen Cantab.,’ i. 562), 


and the William Birch who wrote the four follow- 
ing poetical broadsides? (1) ‘A Song between the 
Queens Majestie and England,’ 1558; (2) ‘ Ballad 
of the worthy service of late doen by Master Strang- 
wige in Fraunce,’ 1562-3; (3) ‘The Complaint of a 
Sinner, after W. Elderton, 1562-3 or 1565-6; 
(4) ‘A Warning to England,’ 1564. If there is no 
connecting these two as one person, what par- 
ticulars are known of the poet? G. J. Gray. 
5, Downing Place, Cambridge. 


Foorsatt in Covent Garpey.—Gay speaks 
of football as played in Covent Garden in winter 
in his time. See ‘ Trivia,’ bk. ii. 343-356, As it 
has, I believe, never been doubted that the ‘ Trivia’ 
is a faithful picture of early eighteenth century 
London, if Gay says that football was played at 
that time in Covent Garden, we may feel sure 
that it was played there. It seems strange, how- 
ever, that such a game should have been played 
in so central and, even at that date, I presume, 
crowded neighbourhood. What was Covent Garden 
like in the reigns of Queen Anne and George I.? 
“Old and New London’ is not at hand. 

I have called football a “game”; it would be 
more correct to call it, as Gay does, a “ war.” 
Compare Touchstone on wrestling and “ breaking 
of ribs” (‘As You Like It, I. ii.); also Emile 
Souvestre’s description of “La Soule” in ‘ Les 
Derniers Bretons,’ premiére partie, chap. iv. 

JONATHAN BovucuieEr. 


Sir Taomas te Cox, temp. Epwarp IIL.—I 
should be glad of any information about the pre- 
decessors and successors of this knight. I fancy 
the family was settled in Hampshire and Oxford 
at his time. A. Sacneveret-Coxke, 


Mepicat SigNs EMPLOYED IN PReEscRIPTions, 
—What is the origin of these ? 
J. A. ©., M.A. 


Greoc.—Who was Gregg, who wrote the hymn, 
“ Behold a stranger at the door”? Ss. 


Rev. Rassuakes GaTHercote.—Can any one 
tell me in what book in my youth I met a character 
thus named ? Ss 


Cuavcer,—Oan any reader tell me if I can pro- 
cure facsimiles of any portions of the good MSS. of 
Chaucer’s works and of the Occleve portrait of 
Chaucer? If so, where? 

RatpH Harvey, M.A, 
{See Chaucer Society Publications.] 


Masor-Generat Wens.—Major-General Webb 
was Governor of the Isle of Wight, 1710. Can any 
reader furnish his Christian name, date of death, 
and place of burial ? W. L. Wess. 


Burke’s ‘ Lerrer to a Nose Lorn,’ 1796.— 
The full title of this famous pamphlet is “A 








Letter from the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, toa 
Noble Lord, on the attacks made upon him and his 
pension in the House of Lords, by the Duke of 
Bedford and the Earl of Lauderdale, early in the 
present Sessions of Parliament, 1796.” Where 
can I find an account of these attacks? From 
Woodfali’s ‘Parliamentary Reports’ it appears 
that Lauderdale moved on Dec. 1, 1795, for 
“ copies of the grants made to certain persons from 
the year 1791, and charged upon the 44 per cents”; 
but the Duke of Bedford does not appear to have 
taken part in the debate. G. F. RB. B, 


James Martiayp, E1icuta Eart or Lauper. 
DALE, is said to have “formed a plan to get into 
the House of Commons by a surrender of his e 
age, which he thought was allowable by the Scot 
tish law ” (‘ Public Characters,’ 1823, vol. ii. p. 575), 
What was this plan; and did he attempt to put it 
into execution? The same book also states that 
he stood for sheriff, but “did not meet with due 
support from the livery.” In what year was this! 

G. F. R. B. 


MEANING oF Quotation Wantep.—Can any 
one tell me to what Horace Walpole, as quoted in 
* Ancestral Stories and Traditions of Great Fami- 
lies,’ specially refers when he says, “‘ The Washing- 
tons were certainly a very frantic race”? It isin 
connexion with the trial of Earl Ferrers for the 
murder of his Jand-steward. VERNOX. 


Dr. Samugt Torner.—He was Physician in 
Ordinary to King Charles I. and M.P. for Shaftes- 
bury in the Long Parliament. What further is 
known of him? His name is not found in Monk's 
‘Roll of the Royal College of Physicians,’ On 
Nov. 21, 1646, he petitioned to compound on the 
Articles of Oxford for delinquency, and appears to 
have been fined in the usual way ; but neither the 
amount of his fine, nor any further particulars 
relating to it have been found. W. D. Piv«. 


Date or Epwarp IV.’s Marriace.—In the 
last number of the Quarterly Review there is an 
article on Warwick, the Kingmaker. The writer 
says :— 

“ This [1464] is the year in which Edward avowed his 
marriage with Elizabeth Woodville...... Here we are 
again in some difficulty. No one knows the date of the 
marriage, 

Hitherto May 1, 1464, has been given by various 
authorities as correct. Has recent research prov 
they were mistaken? H. G. GrirFINHOOFE. 


Tuomas Cartyte anp ‘N. & Q.’—I haves 
dim remembrance that not many years before he 
died Carlyle was consulted by some one as to the 
best means of preserving, or possibly making 
known, some documents—of course, more or 
of a public nature—in his possession, and that the 
great historian and critic advised him to publish 
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them in ‘N. & Q.’ Can any one tell me if this is 
correct, and what the pipers were? If it is true, 
is it not one of the highest compliments that was 
ever paid to dear old ‘N. & Q.’? 
JonaTHAN Bovucaier. 

Wicker Imaces. —Mr. Cutts, in his ‘ Turning 
Poiats of Church History,’ p. 5, mentions a recent 
writer who has maintained that the wicker images 
in which men were sacrificed by our British fore- 
fathers were not upright figures, but gigantic out- 
lines traced on the ground, like the “ Long Man” 
at Wilmington, near Hastings. This seems to me 
a more probable opinion than the one we imbibed 
as children. I well remember, more than forty 
years ago, seeing a terrible image of this kind in a 
volume of the Saturday Magazine, and wondering 
much how s9 frail a structure could have been 
strong enough to hold such a large mass of strug- 
gling human beings. Cuan any one tell who the 
writer is to whom Mr. Cutts refers ? ANon. 


Woopcvur.—On the title-page of a Nottingham 
printed chap-book, ‘The History of Valentine and 
Orson,’ is a woodcut representing a man standing 
on a block, three figures to the left, and to the 
right another figure bending, and about to lift 
either a hammer or a cross bow; several churches 
in the background. From the elevated figure 
proceeds a scroll with the words ‘“‘ Strike here.” 
The cut refers to nothing in the tract. What does 


it represent ? P, J. Cropper. 
Nottingham. 


Orr.—How is the idiomatic use of this word in 
such phrases as “ Well off,” ‘‘ Badly off,” “ How 
are you off for soap?” to be explained? A query 
on the subject some years ago failed to obtain an 
answer. A. S. P. 


CLovey.—A quarryman in the midst of Dart- 
moor, writing to me relative to his granite, says he 
can supply blocks “the material of the best, and 
equal to the sample I have sent you, cloven time 
three weeks.” In Nuttall’s ‘ Dictionary’ it says 
“Cloven, see ‘ Cleave,’” and one of the definitions 
of “ Cleave” is ‘‘to adhere.” The man does not 
adhere to any promise to supply blocks of granite 
within a specified time of three weeks, as this is 
the only letter I have ever had from him. Is the 
word cloven, used as illustrated, local or other- 
wise ? Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


DerutTaTion.— 

“Mr. Gladstone, though rarely given to the manu- 
facture of epigrams, has contributed one item at least to 
our stock of happy phrases by his definition of a deputa- 
tion as ‘A noun of multitude signifying many, but not 
signifying much.’ ”’ 

So, the Mid-Cumberland and North Westmor- 
land Herald of October 17, p. 2, col. 5. Can one 
of your readers say whether the mot is authentic ; 





and give particulars of time and other circum- 
stances, with a reference to the book in which it 
is recorded? It may be useful to Dr. —— 
Q. V. 
“Sir” ror “ Priest.”—To how late a date did 
the custom of styling a priest “Sir” extend? In 
the Leeds parish register there are entries of the 
baptism on January 11, 1585/6, of ‘* James, child 
of Sir James Lomax, clerk,” and on the 24th of the 
same month, of “ Thomas, child of Sir Richard 
Iveson, clerk, minister at Bramley” (‘‘ Publica- 
tions of the Thoresby Society,” 1889, ‘ Leeds Parish 
Registers, 1571-1588,’ part. i. pp. 50,51). Among 
the burials in the same are those of ‘‘ Syr James 
Whitticars, prest, of Farnley” (Sept. 11, 1573) ; 
**S. Will’m Swane, prest, of Bramley, 27 yeare of 
y® reinge of queene” (July 26, 1575); “Syr 
Rychard Beckwithe, prest, of Holbecke ” (April 22, 
1576); “Sir Robert Sawlvin, parson of Barme- 
brughe ” (Oct. 31, 1577) ; “Sir Thomas Ellisones, 
prest” (Nov. 14, 1577); and ‘‘ James, child of 
Sir James Lomax, clerke, of the Vicaridge” 
(Jan. 25, 1585/6), whose baptism, just fourteen 
days previously, has above been noted, 
A. F. R. 
Betts.—Is there any account published of the 


church bells in Durham or Shropshire either in 
book form or in archeological meee 3 oe 





Replies, 


HINTS TO FARMERS. 
(7% S. xii. 126, 232, 350.) 

The position of farmers’ daughters, and the 
question whether they should or should not live 
in drawing-rooms, play the piano, and go to 
garden parties in evening dress, has to do with 
issues far wider than any which have been opened 
out by R. R. and his admirers. One such issue is 
of supreme importance at the present day ; and it 
is this,—whether manual labour, and especially 
manual labour of a healthy and rural sort, done 
by women, is or is not a seemly and an bonourable 
thing. Of all women in the world the farmer’s 
daughter is best fitted to deal with such a ques- 
tion. She has no conventional standing, no arti- 
ficial obligations to keep up and undertake. She 
lives in a place which, being a farmstead, must 
necessarily be in the country, and therefore must 
have at least possibilities of beauty and be away 
from the fuss and the follies of the town. She is 
surrounded by cattle and sheep and poultry— 
objects of the closest interest to mankind. She 
cannot help looking abroad upon the various and 
beautiful industry of a calling that is one of the 
most ancient and important on the face of the 
earth. And it is her father’s calling. The things 
she thus sees are not to her mere toys, as they are 
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to the squire’s daughter, nor mere objects of a 
friendly sympathy, as they are to the parson’s 
daughter; her means and her future depend on 
them. Nor is she herself a mere hireling among 
these interests, as the labourer’s daughter is ; for 
the farmer’s daughter has, or ought to have, culti- 
vation and breadth of view sufficient to make her 
feel, if she were capable of feeling it, how useful 
and how noble and how womanly are the simple 
duties that lie around her, and how well they can 
be harmonized with training of an indoor kind. 
But does she care for these things, or do these 
duties? Notshe! She disdains the occupations 
that have satisfied Nausicaa, and Rebekab, and 
Rutb, and many another woman even in our own | 
day, of good station and fine intellectual calibre. | 
She especially despises that most easy and graceful 
of rural arts—hallowed though it is by a thousand 
happy memories—the milking of kine; and in this 
= is strenuously supported by her particular friend 

y 

No wonder that she does so; for those who 
ought to know better have told her that farm- 
work and housework, and country employments 
generally, are not compatible with culture and 
with the attainment or display of this or that 
social position. Therefore her arms, that might 
do a useful day’s work for herself and her parents, 
are wasted on the strenuous idleness of lawn tennis ; 
and her character and her place in the world cease 
to have any special value, any peculiar charm. She 
has thrown away the powers that nature and her 
parents’ station gave her; she might as well be 
anybody else’s daughter. 

There is a large farmer near me, a clever and 
successful man in his way, who married (as men 
sometimes do) a foolish wife. His daughters are 
placed at an expensive school in Brighton, and 
are carefully debarred by their mother from all 
acquaintance not only with farmwork and house- 
work, but with such elementary feminine know- 
ledge as the simplest servant-maid can enjoy. 
They may not make or mend their own clothes; 
they may not use the needle. “I am bappy to 
say,” their proud mother said lately to a lady; 
“IT am happy to say, ma’am, that my daughters 
cannot even sew!” But they can play the piano 
—after a fashion, they have a smattering of 
French, they could and would (if they were 
asked) go to garden parties in evening dress. So 
greatly has civilization triumphed in their case. 
Again, three days ago I was talking with a fine 
hearty man of sixty, a foreman of labourers in my 
neighbourhood. We spoke of the number of 
foreign farmers who have invaded our district —a 





Joreigner being, of course, a person who comes | 


cerning this Foreman George told me a story, 
‘*I worked seventeen year with Farmer Snails, 
sir,” said he; “and the missis helped a deal 
towards paying the rent; crammed chicken, she did, 
for one thing, and the girls helped her, when they 
was little. But when they begun to come up 
their father bought ’em a piano. I had a talk 
with him about that. ‘ Master,’ I says, ‘ain’t you 
doin’ a wrong thing, lettin’ them girls go teddling 
over a bit o’ music, instead o’ crammin’ chicken 
and lettin’ their mother rest?’ Well, he wouldn’t 
see it; but he had to see it though, at last.” 
** Aye,” I replied—for I share my friend’s just 
contempt for that hateful creature, Grammar— 
“ Aye, I lay them girls wanted to be young 
ladies?" ‘They did, sir!” said George ; “ but 
they had to come out of all that.” We soon left 
the subject, it went too far down hill. 

Happily, however, there is still, even in Eng- 
land, another side to this picture. Of the six 
farmers in my own parish, four (one of whom isa 
woman) have raised themselves by sheer thrift 
and energy from the rank of day labourer. Their 
holdings are not less than a hundred and twenty 
acres each ; and they and their children till with a 
just pride, as tenants, the land on which they 
used to work as labourers. Two of the four, I 
may add, can neither write nor read. The other 
two farmers are the sons of men who in like 
manner raised themselves from a labourer’s con- 
dition. One of the two is the man whose daughters 
are such fine ladies that they cannot even sew. 
The other, who is young and unmarried, is an 
excellent fellow—a capable farmer and an amiable, 
honest man. He has two sisters, both nice girls. 
But the elder, who was the prettier of the two, 
has lost her good looks and her sweet simple 
manners by going to learn dressmaking in a town, 
whilst the younger has enhanced her rustic beauty 
and added to her health and strength by biding 
at home and helping on her brother's farm. She 
minds the poultry, and does nearly all the house- 
work. I meet her with a basket of eggs on her 
rosy arm coming from the henroost; I see hero” 
Saturdays, in a coarse apron and strong boots, 
swilling the yard or cleaning at the kitchen door. 
And the plays the harmonium in church ; and she 
was for some time a competent teacher in a middle- 
class school for girls. But the main point is, that 
this Emmy, living as she does, is the comeliest 
and nicest girl in the parish—“ bar nove,” as the 
sporting papers say. In Devonshire, again, 1 
knew, some years ago,a farmer who, having no 
sons, worked his farm with the aid of his three 
daughters, employing no other labour, unless 
perhaps at harvest time. One of the three girls 


from another parish, or even from another | shared the housework with her mother, and looked 
county. All these foreigners are prospering. Why! | after the poultry and the pigs; another milked 


Because they and their sons and daughters under- | 


stand farmwork and do it themselves. And con- 





the cows and tended them, and kept the byre 
clean ; the third, with her father’s help, took care 
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of the horses and followed the plough; and all 
three bad their part in the hoeing and weeding 
and general tillage of the farm. 

But in Devonshire the farmer’s daughter, and 
especially the farmer's oldest daughter, has a high 
reputation ; nor did she gain it by going to garden 
parties, whether in evening dress or otherwise. 
“ For,” says the Devonshire song,— 

For if you want a bus’lin’ wife, 
An’ children well look’d arter, 

The one to suit you all your life 
Is a farmer’s woldest darter. 

After all, who cares for these facts, or for any 
facts? Farmers, like every other class, vary 
among themselves in rank and wealth and educa- 
tion, and their daughters vary with them. But 
to deprive a girl of the special advantages that go 
with her station, in order that she may acquire 
airs and graces belonging to other classes and 
other modes of life—that is not the way to keep 
up a race of women in whom one ought to find the 
very centre and core of a nation’s most robust 
virtues, and of its most picturesque and charming 
purity. A. J. M. 

P.S.—According to one of your correspondents, 
a yeoman is equivalent to a small farmer who can 
hardly pay his rent, and lives in the kitchen. 
This will be news to most yeomen. 





Wortron or Martey (7™ §S, x. 125, 310; xi. 
94, 155).— As an addition to what has appeared 
at the references given above relating to the 
Wottons of Marley, the following application for 
& faculty to remove the font in Boughton Mal- 
herbe Church, in order to provide the space re- 
quired for the erection of a monument to Edward, 
the first Lord Wotton, may not be uninteresting. 
It is true this application gives no clue as to the 
date of his death; but it shows that the monument 
“befitting his worth and eminency” was not 
erected by his widow before the end of 1631. As 
the monument required a space of eighty-four 
square feet, it may have taken a considerable time 
to prepare. 

On December 8, 1631, Thomas Richardson, 
Notary Public, appeared before Richard Clerk, 
8.T.P., Nathaniel Brent, LL.D., and William 
Somner, jun., Notary Public, on behalf of Lady 
Margaret Wotton, widow, relict of Lord Edward 
Wotton of Marleigh, and alleged 
“that the said deceased Lord Wotton, did in and by his 
last will and testament in writing, amongst other thinges 
therein conteined, will and appoint his body after. his 
departure out of this life, to be buried and interred as 
neer the Font in the parish church of Boughton Mal- 
herb as conueniently might be, as in and by his said will 
relacon’ being thereunto had more fully and at large 
appeareth, and that, after the death of the said Lord 
Wotton, his corps were buried and interred accordingly 
And that the said Lady Wotton, out of her loue and deer 
Tespect to the memory of her said late husband, so well 
worthy of preseruing, is piously minded to erect, build 





and sett vp a monument, in memory of her said late 
deer husband, befitting his worth and eminency, neer 
vnto the place of his said eepulcher And that the site 
and scituation of the Font aforesaid there standing, is an 
hinderance and impediment to the erection and setting 
vp of the same monument it requiring ten foot and an 
halfe in lenght and eight foot in breadth, And that the 
same font being remoued from the place where it now 
standeth, to a place thence three foote and an halfe 
distant towardes the North East, there will then be a 
epace of that lenght and breadth left for the said monu- 
ment to be erected in, and to stand vpon And that the 
same Font may without inconuenience, and without any 
preiudice to the parishioners be so as aforesaid remoued,” 
—‘ Liber Licentiarum’ (Canterbury), Vol. K, fol, 176. 
J. M. Cowper. 


Canterbury, 


‘Roxopgy’ or ‘ Roxasew’ (7 §. xii. 369).— 
‘Roxobel’ was one of the productions of Mrs. 
Sherwood’s prolific genius, and was issued in 1831 
in three small octavo volumes. Three maiden 
sisters figure prominently among the dramatie 
persone, and pursue their interlocutions in the 
whimsical echo-like fashion described by your 
correspondent. I read it with considerable interest 
just lately, notwithstanding some notable ana- 
chronisms and impossibly romantic situations. If 
A. C. W. will write to me, I can assist him to see 
or acquire the book. C. Krxe. 

113, Lower Union Street, Torquay. 


Cot. Caurcnitt anp Saran Jennincs (7 
S. xii. 287, 372).—Mr. Leslie Stephen, in his 
exhaustive article on the first Duke of Marlborough 
in the * Dictionary of National Biography’ (see 
John Churchill), cites Coxe as the best authority; 
and Mrs. Thomson, in her memoirs of the duchess, 
referred to by one of your correspondents, quotes 
Coxe as in favour of the marriage being presumed 
to have taken place in 1678. From what source 
Miss Strickland got Sarah Jennings’s declaration 
that she was clandestinely married in 1677 is not 
clear, and I am disposed to agree with your corre- 
spondent W. F. Wa ver that there is no evidence 
of a marriage between Col. Churchill and Sarab 
Jennings before 1678. Bat, after all, half of the 
original question remains untouched, namely, as 
to ‘‘ where the ceremony took place.” Not one 
of the authorities so much as hints at any locality, 
and one would be disposed to suggest that the 
only possible solution of an interesting historical 
mystery might be found among family records at 
Blenheim. Rosert WALTERS, 

Ware Priory. 


Sicyature or Army Commissions (7® S. xii. 
269, 333, 372).— My first commission in the 
Army, in 1863, and wy lieutenant’s, in 1866, were 
signed by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, who in 
those days, I believe, signed first commissions in 
the Army. Many changes, however, have taken 
place since those days; and Szpastiay, doubtless, 
is in a position to state that the Queen now signs 
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bea eat 
with her own band all first commissions in the} Hoty-water Crierx (7 S, xi. 227; xii. 197), 


Army, Militis, and Volunteers. 
Cerer er Avpax. 

Bravo (7" 8. xii. 184, 312, 377).—Alas! is 
the glory of Charles James Yellowplush indeed 
departed ? Does no one recall his weighty words? 
I, for one, do not forget what he once wrote in his 
* Diary’ :— 

“Been to the Hopra. Music tol lol. 
is a wopper at singing. 1 coodn make out why some 
people called out Bravo, some Bravar, and some Bravee, 
* Bravee, Leblash,’ says I, at which hevery body laft.” 

I withhold the reference. Let your readers dis- 
cover how great a master they have neglected. 

Watrter W. Sxear. 


An example of bravo applied in English to a 
lady can easily be given. In the present volume 
of ‘N. & Q.,’ ante, p. 303, is a quotation from the 
Birmingham Weekly Post, closing with the words 
* Bravo, little lady!” Joun RanDALtt. 


Another word which modern ignorance treats as 
it treats bravo, by degrading it into an adverb, 
is incognito, Nothing is more common than to 
read in the papers that “ The Queen of 
been travelling incognito.” 





E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Scatp (7" 8. xii. 226, 275).—Scall/, a scab, has 
nothing to do with scald, to burn, which is derived 
from O. F. escalder, later form eschauder, “ to scald,” 
Cotgrave. See sub “Scald” (1) in Prof. Skeat’s 
*Etymological Dictionary.’ Scall is derived by 
him from Icel. skalli, a bare head. Chaucer, in 
his Prologue to the ‘ Canterbury Tales,’ describes 
the ‘‘Sompnour” as a man 
With skalled browes blak, and piled berd,—L. 629. 
For the use of scald in other senses than to burn 
with a hot liquid, ef. 
But to all weathers, 
The chilling frost and scalding sun, expose 
Their equal face. 
Carew, ‘ Coolum Britannicum,’ quoted in 
Ricbardson’s ‘ Dictionary.’ 


F. C. Birxsecx Terry. 


A “scald (or scalled) head” is a scabbed head, 
and is a term applied not so much to ringworm 
as to impetigo of the scalp, and more frequently 
to eczema of the scalp. This is, I take it, an 
entirely distinct word from scald, to burn, the word 
used in the quotation at the first reference, the one 
being from the Latin through the French, the 
other from the Scandinavian. Cc. C. B. 


Actor or Pampatetr (7" §. xii. 267).— 


That Lablash | 


bas | and the Bishops’ Bible. 


—I do not think this isa nickname. I have met 
with it several times in fourteenth and fifteenth 
century Plea Rolls. I can only find one instance 
|in my notes, “ Johannes Marshal Haliwaterclerk 
|de Wakefeld” occurs in a Coroner’s Roll of 
10 Ric. IT. W. Pater Baitpoy. 
Lincoln's Inn, 

| Fresco 1x Morwenstow Cavaca (7" §. xii, 
368).—A description of the two figures discovered 
|on the north wall of the chancel of Morwenstow 
| parish church appears in the Antiquary for October, 
| 1886, or vol. xiv. p. 180. 

Everard Home CoLtemay, 
71, Brecknock Road, 


Capes (7 §, xii. 307).—Mr. Warp asks the 
| meaning of this word, which is given as a marginal 
alternative for Engaddi in the A.V. of Ecclus. 
xxiv. 14. If ‘‘Cades” were the correct reading, 
I presume it would mean Kadesh-barnea ; but it 
| would almost seem that this was only a conjecture 
| of Jerome, which from the Vulgate passed into the 
| versions of Wickliffe, the Great Bible, the Douay, 
The Septuagint has 
év aiycaXols, t.¢e., by the sea-shores or beaches; 
| and this interpretation was imitated in the Geneva 
version, which has ‘‘ about the banks” in the text, 
with marginal alternative ‘“‘Cades.” The latter was 
retained in the margin of the Authorized Version, 
but “En-gaddi” (En-gedi) was adopted in the 
text. “‘ This reading,” says the late Dr. Edersheim, 
in his commentary on Ecclesiasticus, in Dr. Wace’s 
edition of the Apocrypha, published in 1888, 
* found in one or another form in several MSS., must be 
preferred, as being confirmed by the Syriac, and also 
| generally more suitable, since palms are not supposed to 
| attain any special height by the sea-shore, while En-gedi 
| was celebrated for its palms.”’ 
| This is, indeed, shown by its earlier name, 
| Hazazon-Tamar (2 Chron. xx. 2), En-gedi being 
| originally only the name of the spring near it. 
| Ecclesiasticus, or the Wisdom of Jesus the son of 
Siracb, was written in Hebrew, but the original is 
notextant. From it both the Greek and the Syriac 
versions were made. The Arabic translation 
| commonly follows the Syriac, and does so in this 
lace. W. T. Lywy. 
Blackheath. 


| Coverdale’s version of Ecclesiasticus xxiv. 14 is, 
“T am exalted lyke a palme tre in Cades.” Mat- 
thews’s 1537, Taverner’s 1539, Becke’s 1549, the 
Douay, and various editions of Cranmer’s and the 
Bishops’ Bible are all the same ; but Cromwell's, 


| 





Halkett and Laing state that the pamphlet men- or the Great Bible, 1539, is, “& am exalted like 
tioned in the query was written by George Peter |as a planteyne tre by y* water syde”; and the 
Holford, M.P., barrister-at-law. A list of works | Genevan, or Breeches Bible, has, “I am exalted 
by this author will be found in Watt’s ‘ Bibliotheca | like a palme tree aboute the bankes [margio, “Or 
Britannica.’ It includes the pamphlet in question. | in Cades”].” 

Ia “ A profitable Concordance,” at the end of a 


J. F. Manserca. 
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quarto black-letter Bible, 1613, “containing the 
interpretation of the Hebrew, Caldean, Greek, and 
Latine words,” these explanations are given; 
‘* Cades= Kadesh, holiness. Kadesh-barnea, holi- 
ness of an inconstant son, holiness of corn, or 
holiness of troubled cleanness.” “En-gedi, the 
well, or eye of a kid, or of felicitie.” R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Dr. Murray’s ‘ Dictionary,’ s.v., gives probably 
all that is known about “Cade” and ‘Cades,” 
generally referring to lambs or kids, but whose 
“ origin and part of speech are unknown.” 

Este. 


Morray or Broventon (7 §. xii. 268),— 
From the account of this family given in McKerlie’s 
‘Lands and their Owners in Galloway,’ vol. i. 
p. 476 (as corrected in vol. ii. p. 429), we find that 
John Murray of Broughton and Janet McCulloch 
his spouse bad a charter July 20, 1518; that 
Patrick Murray was (apparently in that year) “the 
young laird of Brouchtoune”; that David Murray 
of Broughton contracted in 1562 to marry Isabel, 
daugkter of Sir Patrick Vaus of Barnbarroch (I 
think this is a misprint for 1592), but failed to 
fulfil the contract. (She married, in 1622, Hugh 
Maxwell.) Agnes Murray, wife of Godfrey McCul- 
loch of Ardwall, is supposed to have been the 
daughter of John (? Patrick) and sister of David 
Murray of Broughton. 

George Murray of Broughton (presumed to be 
son of David) was a Gentleman of the Bedchamber 
to James VI., and had various grants of land in 
Scotland and Ireland. In 1602 all the Temple 
lands in Wigtownshire were granted to him (this 
is stated on the authority of Nisbet). On Feb. 5, 
1607, he was tried for the slaughter of James 
McCalloch, heir apparent of Torhouse. John Mar- 
ray of Broughton, who married Marion Murray in 
1630, is supposed to have been son of George. 

It will be seen that Mr. McKerlie names five 
lairds—John, Patrick, David, George, and John— 
between 1508 and 1630. It is probable that a 
generation has been omitted between Patrick and 
David. 

Richard Murray of Broughton (son of the last- 
named John) married the heiress of Cally, co. 
Kirkcudbright, and as his son transferred the 
family residence from Broughton to Cally, the 
account of the family is continued at vol. iii. of 
Mr. McKerlie’s work above referred to, p. 495. 

Siema. 


I have heard it said that in his latter days this 
person lived at Lincoln, and that he died and was 
buried in that city. I am not sure that there is 
evidence for the fact, if fact it be. Com. Linc. 


Earty SEtrrcement or Jews 1s IReLanp (7 
S. xii. 108).—Mr. Davis asks for instances of the 


Parnell (mother of the late M.P.) told the corre- 
spondent, “ My son is descended from the line of 
a tribe of Judah, from Jews who took refuge in 
Spain; and there the name, which afterwards 
became famous in Wales, was changed to Tudor” 
(Western Mail, Cardiff, Oct. 16, p. 5). There no 
doubt has been a large entry of Hebrews into 
Ireland at various times. The oldest map of Ire- 
land, by Ptolemy, indicates the north-east corner 
as inhabited by the Tuatha de Danain, or Tribe of 
Dan (Wood, ‘ Primitive Inhabitants of Ireland ’). 
The story of Niall is that of Moses under another 
name. They claimed Heber as their ancestor. 
The royal banner of the Gadelians was a serpent 
and the rod of Moses (A. S., ‘The Heir of the 
World,’ c. x.). Their possession of the Lia Fail, 
called Jacob’s Pillow, and the story of Heremon 
marrying a Jewish princess, and the Hebrew names 
and terms found in this account, however tradition- 
ary, all point the same way, to a large Hebrew 
immigration (Glover, ‘England the Remnant of 
Judah’). A. B. G. 


Parapurase oF Porm Wantep (7" §. xii, 69, 
135, 234, 337, 371).—If R. R. prefers to think 
that a shoot from a tree of over a year’s growth is 
a shoot no longer, no one need object. But in 
claiming that my quotation from Bacon “ is quite 
in his favour, for it shows that water-boughs are 
new sprouts,” he quite misreads the passage and 
also misapprehends my object in citing it. It does 
not support any such inference, and it has no 
such purpose to serve. The one point of Bacon’s 
comparison between the season’s shoots of rose- 
bushes and the water-boughs of trees is untouched 
by the question of the age, greater or less, of the 
latter. His reference is solely to the similarity of 
the manner of issue in both cases, ¢.¢., from the 
stock or root. His “as it were, water-boughs ” 
makes his one point plain. As regards R. R.’s 
statement that about the phrase “ watered shoot” 
I have “observed a discreet silence.” This is 
directly negatived (1) by the second paragraph of 
my note, commencing ‘‘As regards the phrase ‘a 
watered shoot,’” &c.; (2) by the last paragraph, 
in which I pointed out that “ Miss Rossetti may 
have used the phrase in the sense of water-shoot 
or water-bough,” but that “I did not profess to 
offer any explanation of the passage in which it 
occurred.” Tomas J, Ewine. 
Leamington. 


Caource at Greenstep (7 S. x. 208, 297, 
371, 476; xi. 15; xii. 316).—The short account 
of Edmund, king and martyr, and of Green- 
sted Church, to which I referred in my letter was 
given (at least, so I understood) to contributors to 
the fund that was being raised for the new roof; 
at any rate, the rector gave copies to a friend and 
myself last year when we happened to meet him 





above. According to the Daily Telegraph, Mrs. | 


in thechurcb. It is printed in three columns on 
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a single sheet of paper, headed by a “‘ process” 
plate of the south side of the church; no 
publisher’s name is mentioned. Later in the sum- 
mer of 1890 the rector had some very good 
photographs of the exterior and interior of the 
church, the work of an amateur, I believe, and 
these were being sold for the benefit of the new 
roof fund. They bear a label stating that furtber 
copies can be obtained of Mr. A. W. Young, 83, 
Granville Park, Blackheath. Perhaps it may be 
worth while to write to the rector, and inquire if 
he has any copies on hand. Address the Rev. F. 
Rose, Greensted Rectory, near Chipping Ongar. 
J. Birp. 


Walthamstow, Essex, 


Jamaica Witts (7 S, xii. 249).—The cfficial 
‘Handbook to Jamaica,’ published yearly (Stan- 
ford, Cockspur Street), gives information as to 
the fees and charges for copies of deeds, wills, 
registers, &c., and names and addresses of the 
registrars and deputy registrars in the island, who 
send the copies on application. 

I have copies of wills from Jamaica of the years 
1749, 1777, 1794, 1798, and later, and copies of 
deeds, sales of estates, &c., which are most useful 
for genealogical purposes. 

The parish registers are in a very incomplete 
state. St. Andrews has registers from 1705, but 
many of the parishes do not extend to that date, 
and those of St. James are all lost or destroyed 
before 1771. B. Frorence Scarverr. 


Vatpy’s ‘Cicero’ (7" §. xii. 327).—In my 
copy of Valpy’s Delphin and Variorum Classics, 


than once as an inserted advertisement, and on all 
the covers from May, 1819 (3. ¢., No. 5), to May, 
1822 (i.¢., No. 41), inclusive. After that it occurs 
no more. 
This intended completion was, I think, never 
carried out. The edition omits the following 
works of Cicero: ‘Epistole ad Atticum,’ ‘ Ad 
Quintum,’ ‘Ad Brutum,’ ‘Ad Octavium’; ‘De 
Divinatione,’ ‘De Fato,’ ‘De Legibus,’ ‘De 
Senectute,’ ‘De Amicitia,’ ‘ Paradoxa,’ ‘De Re- 
publica,’ ‘ Timzeus,’ and some of the other frag- 
menta, It includes the ‘De Pace’ which is omitted 
in some ‘Opera Omnia.’ Valpy did publish the 
|*De Amicitia’ and the ‘De Senectute,’ for with 
| the advertisement referred to above is the following 
| amongst the school-books :— 
** Cicero de Amicitia et de Senectute, From the text 
of Ernesti, with ail his Notes, and citations from his 
Index Latin. Ciceron., and much original matter, 
| critical and explanatory. Third Edition. Pr, 4s. 6d. 
| boards. By E. H. Barker, Trin. Coll. Camb. ‘It is 
| indeed a publication which contains multum in parvo ; 
| and the class‘cal student will find in it no small store of 

useful philological erudition.’ —Crit. Rev, v. 24, p. 330. 

This was, of course, distinct from the Delphin 
and Variorum Classics. Ropert PieRPOINT. 

St, Austin’s, Warrington. 








| The explanation of Valpy’s Cicero is in the titles 
|* Cato Major, sive de Senectute,’ ‘ Leelius, sive de 
| Amicitia.” The treatises will be seen by such 
| reference. Ep. MarsHALt. 
| 
“ WuHaT A DAY MAY BRING ForTH” (7" §, xii. 
385).—My poor old Cruden, the companion of 
| many years, is not such a failure, afterall, At 


which is in its original parts as issued, there is a| p- 50, col. 3, 1836, there is, “Prov. xxvii. 1, Thou 


paper, which is fastened in No. 132 (i.¢., Part III. 


of Cicero), addressed to the subscribers. It begins 


as follows :— 


“* The present delivery of the Delphin Classics, it will 
be perceived, contains a considerable portion of the last | 


knowest not what a day may bring fortb.” 

Allow me to protest against such occupation of 
| time and space as arises from an imaginary conver- 
| sation about “a man of type.” We all look upon 
‘N. & Q.’ as a literary paper, not a place of exer- 


author to be includedin the Collection ; and as only such | cise for a sharp saying—if it be so. 


parts of Cicero as are comprised in the Delpbin Edition 
are to be reprinted, the Work will certainly not exceed 


eight more Numbers, making 140 in the whole,” 
This paper is dated September, 1829. 
edition made actually 141 numbers. 
(t.e, Part III. of Caezar) 


The 
In No. 10 
is an advertisement of | 
the edition which was to include the following 


Ep. MARSHALL. 


Prov. xxvii. 1, “ Boast not thyself of to-morrow ; 
for thou knowest not what a day may bring forth.” 
Mr. Warp should not bave made the sweeping 
| assertion that Cruden’s ‘Concordance’ does not 





| give this phrase under “ knows,” “day,” or “ bring 


works of Cicero: ‘Libri Oratorii,’ ‘ Orationes,’ | orth.” Turning to my copy of Cruden (4to. edition, 


‘Epistole ad Familiares,’ ‘Opera Philosophica.’ 


To this there is the following note :— 


“ At the desire of many Subscribers it is proposed to 
complete the Edition of Cicero’s works, with the best 


1828), I found the phrase under ‘ bring forth” 
(p. 60), “day” (p. 131), and ‘ knowest”’ (p. 384). 
| What Mr, Warp means is that his copy of Cruden 
' does not contain the references; but that only 


Variorum Notes, together with all the Indices and | proves that his copy is a bad one. 


Lexica, necessary for the most perfect acquaintance | 
fhe extra 
volumes, however, may be taken or not at the option of 


with the Father of Roman Eloquence. 


Ricuarp WELFORD. 
The text Mr. Warp seeks is Proverbs xxvii. 1, 


the present Subscribers, as the Delphin and Variorum | and in the (abbreviated) ‘ Concordance,’ which 
edition will of course be completed according to the | alone I have just now at hand, is to be found under 


original prospectus.” 


| “knowest,” ‘‘ day,” and “‘ bring.” What edition 


This is dated December, 1819. It occurs more | of Cruden can he have used? For a passage 80 
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familiar, and even proverbial, I should have thought 


ro concordance would be required. 
HERMENTRUDE. 


Mr. Warv’s copy of Cruden must be very 
defective. In that in my possession (4to. 1817) 
the passage quoted is referred to both under “day” 
and “bring forth.” Cruden is not to blame for 
omissions in the abridged —and, because abridged, 
as concordances, comparatively useless—editions 


which have appeared since his death. 
R. M. Spence, M.A. 


The quotation alluded to by Mr. Warp is to 
be found in Prov. xxvii. 1. May I mention, in 
defence of Cruden, that in my edition of his work 
the verse is given under the heading “‘ knowest ” ? 

KaTHLeeN Warp, 

[Innumerable replies to the same effect are acknow- 

ledged. ] 


Coorer (7S. xii. 387).—The coopers who are 
associated with bumboatmen in the quotation from 
Marryat were the illicit grogsellers, who still go by 
the same name in the North Sea, but who have 
been wiped off the Thames by the police. Dr. 
Morray must have dozens of quotations, one 
would think; if not, any article on the missions 
to North Sea fishermen will afford a few. It is 
the same word which, a-land, only survives in 
horse-coper. Tobias Gentleman (‘ England’s Way 
to win Wealth,’ London, 1614, 4to.) uses the verb, 
Speaking of the Dutch herring-busses in the North 
Sea, he says that the yager, or collecting-boat, 
“commeth vnto them, and brings them gold and 
fresh supplies, and copeth with them.” 

H. Hatiipay Spartine. 

In some parts of Scotland at the beginning of 
the century, and possibly earlier, various fruits and 
vegetables used to be sold by the cap, or cop, as it 
was often called. This was a small girded barrel, 
one end of which held a cap, or cop, and the other 
a half-cap, after the style of the wooden cups sold 
nowadays for measuring sel'zogene powders. Can 
cap be connected with coop; or is the distant 
similarity but a coincidence ? W. E. W. 


I always understood that a cooper was a wine- 
basket containing six bottles. » a 


Por’s ‘Raven’ (7 §. xii. 349).—Mr. Fitcu 
has raised a question as to the originality of this 
poem which [ should much like to see settled. 
The article from which I quoted in ‘ Parodies’ 
appeared in the Daily Review, Edinburgh, Aug. 18, 
1864, and I gave my authority. I am, of course, 
aware that Mr. J. H. Ingram (the authority on 
Poe) is inclined to the opinion that the idea of the 
refrain was caught from Mr. Albert Pike’s ‘ Isa- 
dore,’ published in the New Mirror in 1843, 
whereas ‘The Raven was not printed till 1845. 

Watrer Hamicron. 





JarsEY on Jersey Wueec (7" §S. xii. 309).— 
The article ‘ Household Spinning-wheels and the 
First Spinning Machine (from Dr. Ure on the 
Jotton Manufacture), in Charles Knight’s Penny 
Magazine for July 9tb, 1836, is headed with an 
illustration of ‘“‘the Jersey wheel,” with “ hand- 
cards and bobbins of rovings”; and with a woman 
spinning. It opens thus :— 

“Two kinds of household wheels have been used by 
spineters, probably from time immemorial; the first is 
commonly called in this country the big wheel, from the 
magnitude of its rim, or the woo!-wheel, from its being 
employed in the spinning of sheep’s wool; it is repre- 
sented in the figure. It was equally well adapted to 
spin cotton, from the analogous form of its filaments, 
which it did at two different operations. At the first, 
the spongy cylinder turned off from the hand-card was 
drawn out and slightly twisted into a porous cord, called 
a roving; at the second this cord was stretched and 
twisted into a fine cohesive thread; in either case the 
spinster, having fixed round the spindle the extremity 
of the carding or roving, seized it a fewinches from the 
end with the finger and thumb of the left hand, and 
while she turned round the wheel with the right, so as 
to make the spindle revolve, she progressively extended 
the cotton cord by drawing her hand from near the 
spindle to the position in which it is placed in the figure 
(perhaps eighteen inches or two feet from the spindle, 
more or less). She now completed the torsion by turning 
the wheel till the thread had acquired the desired 
degree of twist, and then, by a slow counter rotation 
of the wheel and proper giving-in of the left hand, she 
wound up the thread upon the spindle into a conical 
ehape called a pirnor cop. This is the ancient spinning 
implement of Hindostan.”’ 

An illustration, with ‘‘a Hindoo woman spinning 
cotton yarn on the primitive wheel of India,” is 
also given on the same page. No further mention 
is made of the second of the household wheels, 
but the article goes on to describe the evolution 
of ‘‘ Hargreaves’s spinning jenny” from the first 
—that described. This second wheel, as used in 
England, must, I suppose, have been some form 
of the small treadle-wheel I have seen in use in 
France for spinning hempen thread, where the 
large wheel, for wool, is also in use ; another 
synonyme for this latter, if another be wanted, 
may, therefore, have been “ hand-wheel,” in con- 
tradistinction to the “ treadle.” 

THomas J. JEAKES. 
Tower House, New Hampton, 8.W. 


When I was in Cornwall last August I was 
taken to see an old woman named Mary Pearse, 
living at a cottage in Treween; she has and uses 
one of the large wheels to which Mr. Denton 
refers. In my presence old Mary took the wool 
(having previously washed it) and combed it 
between two square wire brushes; after having 
brushed or stroked it several times, the wool 
became straightened ; she then took it off the 
brushes, rolling it up as she did so (the roll tapering 
to a point at one end). This little roll she took 
in her left hand, just fixed the small end on the 
spindle, turning the large wooden wheel with her 
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right band. As she turned this wheel the spindle 
revolved, and by a pulling or drawing movement 
of the left hand (still holding the roll) the wool 
became drawn out into yarn and wound on the 
spindle. The old lady afterwards knits the yarn 
into socks. I did not hear any name given to the 
wheel; but will endeavour to find out whether any 
particular name is current. J. Sr. N. 


AvustraLiaN Asoricines: Buriat Custom 
(7" 8. xii. 364).—I suppose one ought to consult 
some authority, e.g., Dawson’s ‘ Australian Abori- 
gines,’ before attempting a comment on Mr. 
Marsa Jacxson’s note. Not having access to 
the book, however, I write to say that the state- 
ment ‘‘they showed no signs of grief when one 
died ” requires modification, for the gins often 
show excessive grief on such an occasion, lacerating 
and disfiguring themselves with tomahawks. It 
is curious, too, that a race whose members have 
unconsciously developed so inordinate a bump of 
** locality ” should adopt the burial custom referred 
to, though the fact is indisputable. It never occurs 
to a ‘‘ nigger” by any chance to lose himself ; and 
however zigzag a route may be taken in the course 
of a journey, he can either retrace his steps exactly 
or follow a crow-line back. It is curious, then, 
that he should think he can puzzle the dead in 
takiog the corpse by a circuitous and irregular 
route to the grave. But one must not be too 
exacting in the matter of a “ nigger’s” intelligence. 
The following story puts it on a fair level. The 
manager of a station in which I was interested was 
astonished one day at a ‘‘ nigger” coming to him, 
and asking to be employed at a weekly wage of 


10s. Such a thing was rarely known. ‘‘ Pay you 
10s. a week!” ‘‘ Yes ; Mr. So-and-so, he give it 
me.” “Mr. So-and-so give you 10s. a week?” 


‘* Yes, he give it me, but ‘bel’ get it.’ “Bel” 
is the aboriginal negative. 

It should be borne in mind that different tribes 
have different customs. Even in the all but uni- 
versal burial custom above referred to there would 
appear to be variations, for some tribes always 
carry the corpse about with them till another death 
occurs, the effect of which in a hot climate may 
best be left to the imagination. 

Hotcompe InGuesy. 


Lost Recister Booxs (7" §, xii, 381).—It 
may be a matter of interest to Miss Tuoyts to 
know that the registers of Erith, Kent, were 
partly destroyed by fire in February, 1877, while 
in @ temporary building during the repair of the 
church. If the vicar or churchwardens had been 
alive to the importance of preserving such valuable 
records of the past, they could undoubtedly have 
taken them home, or placed them in a local bank 
for safety ; but, unfortunately, they were taken 
with ordinary lumber, and placed “out of the 
rain,” and that was all the trouble taken at the 





time. Fortunately for the preservation of a por- 
tion of the records, Mr. Robert Hovenden, of 
Croydon, had in the previous autumn made copious 
extracts from them, thus saving many entries of 
baptisme, marriages, and deaths from destruction, 
which he afterwards had printed for private 
circulation. 

When Suckling wrote his Suffolk history the 
registers were nearly perfect of Blythborough 
Church. A gentleman writing states that a few 
leaves only remain prior to 1700 when he went to 
see them about six years ago. EssInGTon, 


Naxep (7" §S. xii. 365).— Reading Dr. 
Nicnotson’s communication respecting this word 
reminded me that a few years since I heard it 
applied in yet another sense. When calling upon 
a farmer's widow some time after his death, I 
expressed a hope that after the settlement of bis 
affairs she would still have sufficient means to 
carry on the farm. She instantly replied, ‘‘ Hem 
a bit. I ama naked widder.” Upon my asking 
for an explanation, she said, ‘‘ If you don’t know, 
I must tell ye that a naked widder means that 
when the man’s debts are paid there is nothing 
left for her ; and I may as well tell ye, sir, that 
when my old man went owt of this world he left 
me perty near as bad off as I come in /” 

C. Leeson Paince. 


Notwithstanding Dr. Nicnotson’s protest, I 
am disposed to maintain that the mere use of the 
term ‘‘ naked” in the cases specified does imply a 
less scrupulous attention to decency than is now 
customary. I mean that the term “naked” sur- 
vived as a mere reminiscence of former habits. 
We know that when the Irish ‘‘ Kernes” visited 
London, temp. Elizabeth, they used a blanket only 
as clothing, on removing which they would be 
as nature produced them. When old Hieronymo, 
in the ‘ Spanish Tragedy,’ complains of being sum- 
moned from his “ naked bed,” it is understood to 
mean that he slept without night-clothes, as was 
usual in Chaucer’s time, and as shown in illu- 
minated MSS. of earlier date. The true corollary 
of this is, that people are not squeamish in matters 
habitual, and the proposed display of Lady 
Godiva’s abundant charms, as with St. Elizabeth, 
was only the adoption of conditions often imposed 
as penance, A. Hatt. 


Portrait oF Fiecpine (7 §, xii. 46, 154, 274). 
—The portrait of Fielding in Roscoe’s ‘ Novelist’s 
Library ’ is similar—minus the embellishments—to 
that engraved by I. Taylor, and published in the 
edition of Fielding’s ‘ Works,’ in 12 vols., issued 
in 1766. In this early edition, in the “‘ Life of the 
Author,” it is stated :— 

“ After Mr. Hogarth had long laboured to try if he 
could bring out any likeness of him from images exist- 
ing in his own fancy......fortune threw the grand deside- 
ratum in the way, A lady, with a pair of scissors, had 
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cut a profile, which gave the distances and proportions of 
his face sufficiently to restore his lost ideas of him 
Mr. Hogarth caught at this outline with pleagure, and 
worked with all the attachment of friendship till he 
finished that excellent drawing, which stands at the head 
of this work, and recalls to all, who have seen the 
original, a corresponding image of the man.’’—Vol. i. 
p. 82, 


J. F. MAnsercu. 
Liverpool. 


It is a most pretty story of Roscoe’s; but can we 
believe it? I should like. It is the quaintest of 
physiognomies that they give to Fielding as a por- 
trait in the collected works; but as to largeness of 
type and markedness, it is;physically impossible for 
Garrick to have contorted his features into it. If 
we suppose the anecdote to have any foundation, 
it will have to be taken thus, that the portrait 
now existing is the joint product of the mimetic 
memory of Garrick and Hogarth. Garrick’s make- 
up would remind the painter vividly of the 
evanished Henry, and his brush would give it the 
prominency, even to caricature, and the hardness 
of outline that we know so well. But Bromley, a 
well-informed map, gives only two profiles, one 
quarto, one octavo, “ prefixed}to the works,” by W. 
Hogarth, engraved by J. Basire. I fear the anec- 
dote must drop. C. A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 


DREAM OF THE ASSASSINATION OF PercevAL 
(7% S. xi. 47, 121, 232, 297, 416).—In ‘ Personal 
Recollections of Literary Characters, vol. ii. 
pp. 39, ff., Mrs. Thompson tells in a gossipy way 
the remarkable story of coincidental dreaming 
relating to Felton’s assassination of the Duke of 
Buckingham, the same in character with that 
which has been lately discussed. A Mr. Towse 
was so impressed by a dream that he had several 
nights in succession, in which the duke’s father pre- 
dicted to him the coming event, that he had more 
than one interview with the duke, but could not 
induce him to pay any heed to the warning. He 
also spoke openly about it to several people. This 
is, therefore, a case which is again open to Mr. 
HotcomBe Inciepy’s suggestion of its having 
helped to fulfil itself. Nevertheless, there can be 
no dispute tbat coincidental dreams do occur; and 
as people are nightly dreaming, and events daily 
happening, it is impossible but that they should 
occur, as I have heretofore endeavoured to show 
(6™ S. viii. 51, under heading ‘ A Napoleon Pro- 
phecy,’ and 6" S. x. 358; ix. 118, under heading 
‘Source of Story.’). 

The reason why so much importance is attached 
to those we hear of, and why they are called por- 
tents and warnings, is simply that only the small 
proportion which have the character of warning 
and portent in them are talked of atall. Useless 


morrow, it is supposed to be vulgar or trivial to 
speak of, and therefore we do not hear of such as 
these, but every one’s experience tells that they 
are not uncommon. Numbers have occurred to 
myself. Only the other night I dreamt that the 
street in front of the house was frozen like a sheet 
of glass, and a friend, driving up to the door in a 
hansom, was thrown out by the horse falling on 
the ice. I was disturbed, and dreamt the same 
again of another friend, and again a classic third 
time of another friend. The next day I was 
driven by one of those Jehus, who seem bent on 
running into every vehicle that offer a chance 
of so doing. All passed off well; but had 
the coincidence been a little clozer, e. g., to the 
extent of my being thrown out, my Spiritualistic 
friends would certainly have found a portent in 
the dream. 

I was told of an instance lately which is, perhaps, 
not unworthy of mention. On the occasion of the 
fatal accident to a lift in Paris—I think at the Grand 
Hotel—a few years ago, a lady who was just going 
up in it started back, saying, “O, there is that 
dreadful man again!” and tried to induce her 
husband to come off it too; but he refused, and 
was among the killed. The “dreadful man” to 
whom she referred she had seen in a dream, which 
the niece of the friend who told me the story had 
heard her relate a day or two before the accident. 
It was of a funersl drawn up at her door, so pom- 
pous as to produce a great impression on her, 
presided over by a big dark man in a strange 
sombrero hat. This man she saw, or believed she 
saw, in the lift, and the coincidence terrified her 
from going up in it, R. H. Busx. 


Burns's Portraits (7" §. xii. 280, 373).—With 
regard to the miniature portrait of Burns referred 
to by Mr. E. Barrincton Nasu, perhaps the 
following, which forms the second article of a series 
on the ‘ Missing Portraits of Burns’ contributed 
by me to a local newspaper, may prove of some 
interest to Mr. Nasu, and help, if ever so little, 
in his laudable enterprise of endeavouring to 
recover the various lineaments of the Scottish poet: 
“If the facts regarding Allan's portrait [which forms 
the subject of the first article] are scanty, the data we 
have on which to base our researches for the investiga- 
tion of the history of Reid's miniature portrait are poor 
and meagre in the extreme; so much so as to make us 
almost despair of ever being able to learn much concern- 
ing it except through some fortuitous incident—such as 
brought about the discovery of the ‘ Keary Miniatures,’ 
which Dr. Waddell claims to be identical with the ‘ small 
miniature ’ which the poet speaks of in a letter to Thom- 
son and Mrs, Walter Halleaths. Here we are dependent 
solely on Burns’s reference to the portrait and euch 
editorial comments as have come in our way. ; 

“ Having had access to a considerable amount of bio- 
graphical information concerning David Allan, this was 
of great service to us, but in the case of Reid, to make 





coincidences, dreams of unimportant and insigni- 
ficant things which coincide with events of the | 


matters worse, we bave not been able to expiscate any- 
thing respecting this artist and his connexion with our 
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poet which throws much light on the subject, or is likely 


to interest the reader. 

* There is extent a letter of the poet's to Mra, Walter 
Riddell, dated January 29, 1796, in which he makes 
reference to Reid's miniature portrait as follows :— 

* € 4 propos of pictures, I am just sitting to Reid in this 
town [ Dumfries is meant] for a miniature, and I think 
he has bit by far the best likeness of me ever taken. 
When you are at any time so idle in town as to call at 
Reid’s painting room and mention that I spoke of such 
@ thing to you, he will shew it to you, else he will not; 
for both the miniature’s existence and its destiny are an 
inviolable secret, and therefore very properly trusted in 
part to you.’ 

“What the poet’s motive may have been in keeping 
secret the existence and destiny of the miniature, we 
have not, of course, any means of determining. It might 
have been his intention to gift it tosome friend. But it 
is fruitless to waste words in idle speculation. However 
it may be, certain it is that the portrait never bung in 
the poet’s house before or after bis death; that beyond 
the facts given in Burns's letter, quoted above. it bas 
never been seen and alluded to by any one except Charles 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe, the distinguished antiquary, second 
son of Charles Sharpe, Esq,, of Hoddam, in Dumfries- 
shire, to whom the poet addressed the humorous letter 
signed ‘ Johnny Faa.’ Kirkpatrick Sharpe was a lad in 
his teens about the time when Burns was a frequent 
visitor at his father’s mansion. He had a vivid recollec- 
tion of the poet's appearance and manner, and had in 
his rich collection of antiquities a sheaf of letters written 
by Burns to his father which he was in doubt whether to 
destroy or publish. Where these lettera went to at his 
death in 1851 we have not been able to learn; but in his 
Correspondence, published by Mesers, Blackwood, there 
is a letter in which he states that the portrait known as 


Taylor's |now under the charge of your correspondent | 


Mr. Gray, Curator of the National Portrait Gallery of 
Scotland] was painted by Reid, who afterwards went to 
Galloway, where he died. Atthe time Sharpe saw the 
Reid-Taylor portrait it was in the possession of one Seott, 
a carver and gilder in Dumfries.” 


If I can find leisure I shall go more fully into 
the subject in another issue of ‘N. & Q.’ 


Joun Metrr. 
2, King Street, Kilmarnock, 


“Tae Wownpers or tHe Wortp’ (7 §, 
xii. 267, 337).—I have just had an oppor- 


tunity of examining a copy of the edition of 
‘The Wonders of the World’ published by 
Richard Phillips in 1818. If my memory be 
not at fault, this book differs much from the one 
with which I amused myself long years ago. It 
seems to me to contain some of the same geo- 
graphical information in much the same words, but 
there appear to be great additions in many places. 
For example (p. 43) Humboldv’s account of bis 
visit to Teneriffe is quoted. This could not, I 
think, have had a place in the earlier issue. The 
accounts of the Linwood Gallery in Leicester 
Square (p. 628), and of Bullock’s Museum, Picca- 
dilly (p. 629), must also, I think, be additions. 
They are interesting, as giving a description, per- 
haps not to be found elsewhere, of two exhibitions 
which amused our grandmothers, The former of 
these was a place where copies in needlework were 


exhibited of well-known pictures. Miss Linwood, 
we ate told, had invented “this new style of 
picturing,” where “A Michael's grandeur and a 
Raphael’s grace ” were reproduced for the delecta- 
tion of the beholder. I wonder what has 
become of this lady’s works. From the account 
given of them they cannot have been without 
interest. K.P. D. &. 


Avutnors <r Quotations Waytep (7™ §, x, 
5 19) 
There "s not a fibre in my trembling frame, Xe, 
Frances Anne Kemble. M. E. Wemyss, 
(7% S. xii. 389.) 
Study and ease 
Together mixed, sweet recreation, Kc. 
From Pope's ode ‘ The Quiet Life.’ 
Herpert MAXWELL. 
How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 
To rust unburnished, not to shine in use, 
is from Tennyson's ‘ Ulysses,’ GIGADILEs, 
Loose clouds like earth’s decaying leaves are shed, 
Shook from the tangled boughs of Heaven, 
is from Shelley’s ‘ Ode to the West Wind,’ 
T. P, ARMSTRONG. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Bard of the Dimbovitza: Roumanian Folk-Songs 
Collected from the Peasants by Hé'éne Vacaresco. 
Translated by Carmen Sylva and Alma Strettell. 
(Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) 

We know nothing in folk-songs and little in literature 

like these productions. They come straight from the 

heart of a people, and have a passionate intensity and 
poetry like nothing else with which we are familiar. If, 
as is stated in the introduction, there are but a selection 
from a body of verse, we clamour impatiently for more. 
According to the information supplied us, the contents 
of the volume were collected with incredible difficulty 
by Miss Vacaresco among the peasants on her father’s 
estates. So jealously is the knowledge guarded that she 
had to join the girls in their spinning parties, to hide 
hereelf in the maize crops to overhear, to attend births 
and death-beds, and visit the tavern and the dance. 
The labour was not wasted. We are told that the songs 
are peculiar to a district of Roumania in which the 
people are influenced by the mysterious grandeur of 
mountains and the melancholy and subtle beauty of 
vast plains, and that they are worthy to rank with the 
best national songs that India, Arabia, and the far North 
have g.ven us. We accept this, as we are bound, and with 
it all other explanations as to the manner in which the 
sorgs are eung and the delightfully poetical refrains 
are obtained, as also the fact that many of the poems 
are improvisations. This, however, fails to explain their 
origin and existence. Switzerland has higher mountains 
and Germany has wider plains. No poetry and passion 
such as here reach us have been there bezotten. Ossian, 
if we substitute grandiloquence for poetry and rhapsody 
for observation, has given us something not wholly dis- 
similar. These things are unique in their class, and, as we 
said before, we know nothing like them. In the way in 


which they fulfil that highest function of imaginative 
poetry, eliciting from inanimate nature sympathetic 
response to human aspiration and passion, they are almost 
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unique. Thus each poem is wrung out of the heart of a 
peasant—a passionate, suffering pea:ant—the expression 
of coarse enjoyment of life is marvellous, and the 
poignancy of anguish is expreseed in language that can 
only be beaten, and rarely then, in the Elizabethan 
drama. Never have we rebelled more fiercely against 
the restrictions of sp«ce that forbid the opportunity of 
justifying by quotation the eulogy we have passed. The 
short final drama—qui'e unactable, since among ite 
charactere are the forest, the river, the fire, the knife— 
is incredibly fine. The husband, jealous of the affection 
of his wife for her child, and convinced that he is not its 
father, makes solemn and fateful preparation for its 
destruction, and slays it with his knife, which is iteelf | 
an active and a jubilant participator in the murder. 
Marvellously fine is the sympathy of nature in this 
tragedy springing from error, The river, when, after the 
deed, he flings the knife into it, says :— 
Thine is the blood ! yea, thine! 
For the blood epake to me : “1 come of him.” | 
The anguish of the wife must, however, at all risks be 
quoted, It comes next after Constance in ‘ King John’: 
I fain would lay my very entrails bare 
To show thee all their anguish. I would fain 
Tear from my breast this heart, all reeking hot, 
To cast itin thy face. Yet 1 forbear, 
For I must keep my heart, yea, and mine entrailz, 
To mourn for him. 
Deep in the grass wert sleeping, 
Thy face was covered with the blades of grass ; 
Deep in earth's bosom thou must slumber now, 
Thy little face be covered with the earth, 
And I may never look upon it more. 
Mine anguish thou wilt be, that wert my joy. 
Now I must say to Earth, “ Hast taken him, 
Taken him from me,” I who once was wont 
To ssy to Heaven, “ Thou hast given him me,” 
I will not lay one flower on his grave, 
That so more room be left there for my tears. 
Thou art mine anguish, that wert once my joy. 
When the husband has owned,— 
The sun sank down so straight upon the earth 
He set the earth on fire, and now the earth 
Is all ablaze—and I, too, burn with it, 
The play c'oses with the repetition by the wife of her 
wail :- 
Thou art mine anguish, that wert all my joy. 
With things equally fine—finer, indeed, in some qualities 
—a volume which no genuine lover of poetry can afford 
to miss, abounds. The translation by Miss Strettell 
appears to be terse, vigorous, and poetical, In appear- 
ance the volume is a fitting shrine for the contents. 





The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia. Written by Sir 
Philip Sidney, Knt. Edited by H, Oskar Sommer, 
Pb.D. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Oxe after another the masterpieces of English literature | 

ure being reproduced in facsimile, to the delight of the | 

book-lover of limited means. Few recent reprints will be 
more welcome than the reproduction of the first or quarto | 
edition of Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia.’ So many editions followed 
the first that the work itself, in some form, folio or | 
vctavo, is fairly accessible. The firat edition, which 
necessarily commends itself to the scholar and the bib- 
liophile, is, however, one of the greatest rarities of | 
sixteenth century literature. One copy alone bas been | 
sold, so far as we can trace, within recent times, and | 
this (No. 1957 in the catalogue of the Eurl of Crawford's 
library) brought 93/. In the introduction of Dr. Som- | 
mer are quoted a few words of Grenville, taken from a | 
elip in his copy, now in the British Museum, to this effect: | 


“ T am assured that this is the only perfect copy of this 
very rare firet edition, Mr. Heber’s copy and Mr. 
Collier's are both very imperfect.” Perfect copies are, 
however, Dr, Sommer states, in the Britwell and Row- 
fant libraries, and with a single leaf in facsimile in the 
Huth collection. There is no copy in the Bodleian, Here, 
in a luxurious edition, printed on thick paper and 
limited to three hundred copies, is thie famous work, 
photograpbed by permission of the principal librarian of 
the British Museum from the Grenville copy. Few 
books that have stood so high in public estimation as 
the ‘Arcadia’ have been held in more modest estima- 
tion by the author. From the dedication, “To my 
deare Ladie and si-ter, the Countesse of Pembroke,” the 
subject of Ben Jonson's famous epitaph — 
Underneath this sable herse 
Lies the subject of all verse, &c., 

we learn that the ‘ Arcadia’ was written for the most 
part in her presence, upon loose sheets of paper, and 
wholly for the delectation of that beloved companion. 
Sidney, who was loth to father it, continues, * Now, it 
is done onelie for you, onely to you: if you keepe it to 
your selfe, or to such friendes, who will weigh errors in 
the ballaunce of good will, 1 hope for the father’s sake it 
will be pardoned, perchance made much of, though in 
it selfe it baue deformities. For, indeede, for seuerer 
eyes it is not, being but a trifle, and that triflinglie 
handled.” After her brother's death Lady Pembroke 
thought herself justified in regard of bis honour to dis- 
regard his wishes. She gave the book, accordingly, to 
the world, to go through numerous editions in the course 
of the next few years, to be used by Shakspeare and 
Milton, to say nothing of less distinguished writera, and 
to furnieh, it is said, King Charles 1. with his favourite 
prayer. This first edition is incomplete, ending in the 
middle of a sentence in the twenty-ninth chapter of 
the third book. The second edition, supplied three 
years later by the same publisher, William Ponsonbie, is 
announced as augmented and ended. The third claims 
to have “sundry new editions of the same author.” A 
fifth edition announces a supplement by Sir William 
Alexander of a defect in the third part of this history. 
In 1628 was issued “a sixth book to the Countesse of 
Pembroke's ‘ Arcadia.’ Written by R. B., of Lincoln's 
Inne, Esquire,’ which was added to most subsequent 
editions. A three-volume edition of Sidney's works, 
8vo., 1725, is deecribed as the fourteenth editicn of the 
‘Arcadia,’ and, though not very correct, has long stood 
well in public estimation. These various editions, down 
to the reprint executed under the charge of Hain Fris- 
well, are described in Dr. Sommer’s introduction, the 
purpose of which is mainly bibliographical. To all con- 
cerned in supplying this fine reprint thanks are due; to 
Dr. Sommer first, whose zeal and erudition are known, 
and to the publishers, who have issued it in that form 
exactly that makes the most direct appeal to the lover 
of fine and artistic books, 


The Devil's Pictuve-Books: a History of Playing-Curds. 

By Mrs. Jobn King van Rensselaer. (Fisher Unwin.) 
From the large literature which exists on the subject of 
playing-cards, and principally from the well-known 
works of Chatto, Singer, and Merlin, Mra. Van Rensselaer 
has shaped a popular account of the origin of playing- 
cards. The fantastic name she has bestowed upon her 
compilation is, of was, familiar in Puritan circles. 
Genuine value is assigned the work by the reproduc- 
tions of tarots and cards many of which have not been 
seen before. These are done in gold and colours, and 
are superior to any illustrations of the class with which 
we are familiar. Especially attractive are the Japanese 
cards. It is needless to say that our author, though 
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she regards the East as the source whence playing-cards 
are derived, and holds them to have been brought over 
by the Crusaders, does nothing to settle one of the most 
vexed of questions, What is worse, she makes some 
terrible mistakes, The beauty of the book and the 
illustrations will, however, commend it to the general 
public, the wants of which it is capable of supplying. 
Memoirs of the Court of Charles IT. By Count Grammont, 
Edited by Sir Walter Scott. (Beli & Sons.) 
Havine recovered from the high-handed action of a pri- 
vate society aiming at the establishment of a press censor- 
ship, Messrs. Bell & Sons have reproduced in a revised 
edition Sir Walter’s scholarly and useful edition of Gram- 
mont. So far as regards the memoirs themselves the text 
is facsimile, line and syllable are the same, From Boyers’s 
first edition of 1714, with which we have compared 
it, the present diverges in slight respects. Young ladies 
are called Miss instead of Mrs., the use of capital letters 
to leading words and of italics is forsworn, and the whole 
is in this sense modernized, In the last edition the notes 
are extended, some of the additions being from ‘N. & Q.’ 
The second part, meanwhile, consisting of the Boscobel 
tracts, has been enlarged, The White Ladies tract is for 
the first time reprinted from the original of 1660, and 
many other important additions are made. The series, 
accordingly, of Boscobel publications is exemplarily full, 
and is in itself enough to give historic importance and 
value to a well-timed reprint. Sir Peter Lely’s famous 
picture of Nell Gwynne is reproduced. 
General Physiology ; or, Physiological Theory of Cosmos, 
By Camilo Calleja, M.D. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
Osviovsty the psges of ‘N. & Q.,’ wherein scientific 
facts and theories are only incidentally alluded to, are 
not fitting for a discussion of the aims and achievement 
of a “rectification of the analytical concept of matter 
and of the synthetical concept of bodies resolving the 
problem of the unity of sll objective knowledge.” We 
will only say, for the benefit of the “general reader,” 
that in all probability Mr. Gilead P. Beck would have 
fared quite as badly with Dr. Calleja’s work as he did 
on a memorable occasion with ‘ Fifine at the Fair.’ 


Encyclopedic Catalogue of the Lending Department of 
the Guille-Allés Library, Compiled under the direc- 
tion of Alfred Cotgreave, F,R.H.S, (Guernsey, Guille- 
Allés Library ; London, Sotheran.) 

Tuer Guille-Alles Library and Museum, Guernsey, owes its 

existence to the energy and liberality of two Guernsey citi- 

zens who bave been exemplarily assiduous in their efforts 
to supply their fellow citizens with such opportunities as 
were enjoyed by strugglers after learning in America. 

The library now possesses over 60,000 volumes, and the 

catalogue of the English portion only occupies over 

1,200 pages. The arrangement of the Catalogue seems 

convenient and judicious. 


The Postical Works of Thomas Gray, English and Latin. 
Edited by John Bradshaw, LL.D, (Bell & Sons.) 

In one volume, enriched by a competent memoir, a 
bibliography, and serviceable notes, we have here as 
much of Gray as the keenest appetite can crave. The 
book thus constituted belongs to the “ Aldine Series,” 
and is handsome, convenient, and satisfactory in all 
respects. 

Abraham Lincoln. By Carl Schurz, (Putnam's Sone.) 
AN essay originally contributed to the Atlantic Monthly 
is here republished. How “ honest Abe,’’ a man of the 
humblest origin and one who never ceased to be the 
simplest and most unpretending of citizens, by sheer 
force of character and ability raised himself to a position 
of unprecedented power, and how much of his success 
and marvellous influence was ultimately due to the com- 





plete sympathy and understanding which always existed 
between him and “the plain people” from the midst of 
whom he had sprung—all this is well and succinctly 
told in Mr, Schurz’s little volume. 


Le Misanthrope. A Comedy by Moliére. 
H. W. Gegz Markheim, M.A. 
Press.) 

Mcca new matter concerning Moliére’s masterpiece has 

been obtaincd by Mr. Markheim from the Moliériste 

and other sources made recently available, and his book, 
the introduction and notes to which are excellent, may 
be highly commended. 


Le Livre Moderne bas reached its penultimate number. 
According to the promise made on its commencement, 
January, 1890, it is, at the end of its second year of 
existence, to give place to another work, brimming 
with novelty and actuality, to be called ZL’ Art et U' [dée, 
This work, like the previous, will be under the admirably 
competent editorship of M. Octave Uzanne, who will 
still be assisted by M. B. H, Gausseron, 

In the November number of Le Livre Moderne ia an 
‘ Apergu eur le Godt Decoratif des Reliures Modernes,’ 
with a series of reproductions of modern bindings of 
extreme novelty and taste. ‘ Baudelaire Amoureux’ is 
the title given to a series of love-letters from the author 
of ‘ Les Fleurs du Mal,’ which are eminently character- 
istic. M. B. H. Gausseron supplies a brilliant causeriz, 
The extinction of Le Livre Moderne will be mourned. 
We wish it would revive on this side the Channel. 


Edited by 
(Oxford, Clarendon 


Tue Christmas number of the Gentlewoman is of 
exceptional interest as regards letterpress and illustra- 
tions. 


*Rix# Oxonrensts ’ is the title of a book by Mr. S. F. 
Hulton, which Mr, Blackwell, of Oxford, has in the press. 
It deals with the “ Battles of the Nations,” town and 
gown rows, and political riots of older Oxford, and will 
be illustrated by views of buildings, now demolished, 
taken from Skelton’s well-known work. Messre. Methuen 
& Co, are the London publishers. 


Potices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice: : 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as be wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Pauuas (“ Belts of Chastity ’’).—See ‘ Plaidoyer de Mr. 
Freydier avocat 4 Nismes contre I'Introduction de 
Cadenas,’ &c., par Philomneste, junior (G, Brunet). Jules 
Gay, Paris (Bruxelles), 

R. Prerpornt (“Error in Index ”’).—Shall be noted 
for General Index, 

Corricenpum.—P, 385, col, 1, 1. 32, for “ treauser’ 
read (treasurer, 

NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements ani 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 











